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SOME INSEOT PESTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By C. V. RrLey, Px. D., GoVERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


III.—BED BUGS AND RED ANTS. 

HERE is a peculiar propriety in con- 
sidering these two household pests in 
the same article, for it is a fact, not 
generally known, and not I believe 
previously published, that the char- 
acter of the Red Ant is not wholly 
bad. It has one redeeming trait—and 
that is that it will (although perhaps 
under exceptional conditions) destroy 
Bed-bugs. Has any one ever known 
a house overrun with red ants in which 
bed-bugs were common at the same 
time? I think not. One of my assist- 
ants, Mr. Pergande, had an oppor- 
tunity at Meridian, Miss., during the 
war, of seeing an old building used as a 

barracks and filled with bed-bugs, invaded by countless num- 
bers of red ants,. Several ants would attack a single full- 
grown bed-bug, pull off its legs and carry away the helpless 
body. They penetrated the closest cracks of the rough beds 
and dragged out old and young bugs and eggs. There is, 
then, some slight consolation in having the ants about one’s 
house, but with care and cleanliness, especially at the North, 
there is no excuse for the occurrence of either pest. 


THE BED BUG. 
(Acanthia lectularia L.) 

I have occasionally met with a favored individual who 
had never seen a bed-bug ; in fact a well-informed entomolo- 
gist recently sent me a specimen for name, indicating his 
non-familiarity with the species! But such fortunate people 
are rare and there are very few housekeepers who have not, 
by accident perhaps, or through slovenly servants, made the 
intimate acquaintance of the ubiquitous pest delineated 
herewith. 

The Bed-bug (Acanthia Jectularia) has found its way wher- 
ever man has pushed, and is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Its odor and the effects of its bites are as universally 
known, and the word “ bed-buggy ” has entered our literature 
as descriptive of a particular class of odors. The oriignal 
home of the pest is probably southeastern Europe and the 
Asiatic and African countries around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. It was introduced into England at least as 
early as 1503 and doubtless reached America soon after ex- 
tensive settlement. Certain English writers have endeavored 
to father the pest on America, but there is strong evidence 
that it was known to Aristophanes, Dioscorides, Pliny and 
Aristotle. 


The adult bug (Fig. 1 4) is well adapted from its flattened 


shape to entering narrow crevices in the joints of bedsteads 
or cracks in walls, or other convenient places of concealment. 
In such places the females lay 
their eggs. These eggs are white, 
of an oval form, slightly narrowed 
at one end and are terminated by 
a cap which breaks off when the 


Fic. 1.—The Bed Bug (Acanthia lectularia): a, larva of second stage; 5, adult— 
enlarged. 

young escape. The young bugs are whitish and at first 
nearly transparent. The head is comparatively broader than 
in the old bug and the antennz are stouter. They molt 
several times before attaining full-growth, and among the 
specimens in my possession I can distinguish about four dis- 
tinct stages. The bug figured at @ has probably molted once 
and the differences in the head, thorax and antennz, as com- 
pared with the full-grown bug, will be readily seen. The dis- 
agreeable smell characteristic of these insects arises from 
certain minute odoriferous glands which in the young bug 
open on the back of the thorax, and in the adults on the 
lower side of the body. 

The number of annual generations depends on conditions 
of food and warmth. With plenty of food and an even tem- 
perature the species will multiply with great rapidity: while 
under contrary conditions reproduction may be greatly re- 
tarded. Adult bugs have been known to remain alive for 
more than a year without a single meal. It is this fasting 
capacity, together with its form so well adapted for hiding, 
which render it so difficult to thoroughly disinfect an infested 
house. 

Here again benzine must be our strongest weapon. Finely 
sprayed with a hand atomizer it will penetrate the minutest 
cracks and is sure death to the insect in all its stages, includ- 
ing the egg. It is a certain remedy and used thoroughly will 
destroy every bug in a house. Kerosene is almost as good 
and is a little more lasting in its effects. Many preventives 
have been advised but none are permanent. One of the best 
formulas for a substance with which to paint the cracks in a 
bedstead or the wall is one ounce corrosive sublimate, half 
pint alcohol and one-quarter pint spirits of turpentine. 

There are always beginners and inexperienced persons to 
be informed ; otherwise it were supererogation to advise the 
experienced housekeeper to pay particular attention to the 
belongings of new servants and even to the baggage of re- 
fined and cleanly guests who come from the South or West 
and have stopped on the way at hotels. Indeed I feel that 
little of a practical nature can be written of this insect that 
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experienced housekeepers will not know already. It may not 
be out of place, however, before passing to the red ant, to say 
that the bed-bug has been found in the woods under the bark 
of trees and that therefore in country houses in certain locali- 
ties the occasional presence of the bugs is not necessarily a 
mark of uncleanliness. 

It may be well also to state that there exist other allied 
bugs which possess much the same odor and whose bite is 
even more severe than that of the true bed-bug. The blood- 
sucking conenose (conorrhinus sanguisuga) is one of these. 


Fic. 2.—The blood-sucking conenose (conorrhinus sanguisuga): Full grown 
larva and adult—natural size (after Kiley). 

It is found occasionally in beds as far north as New Jersey 

and Illinois, but does not habitually breed in such locations. 

Its bite is very painful and it will absorba considerable amount 

of blood. We show the adult bug and the nearly full-grown 

larva in Fig. 2. The colors are black and red. 


THE LITTLE RED ANT. « ., 
Monomorium pharaonis L. 


The “red ant,” as this insect is almost universally called, 
is another of the household pests which we seem to owe to 
the older civilization of Europe, and, like other domestic 
pests, it has become almost cosmopolitan. It has been gener- 
ally considered of North American origin, and is looked 
upon as one of the few American species which has become 
widespread in Europe. It is often referred to in the literature 
of the subject as Myrmica molesta Say, which is a synonym. 
In the larger cities of Europe it is as much of a pest to-day as 
it is in this country. It probably received its scientific name 
of “ Pharaoh’s ant” on account of a defective knowledge of 
Scripture on the part of its describer, who doubtless imagined 
that ants formed one of the plagues of Egypt in the time of 
Pharaoh, whereas the only entomological plagues mentioned 
were lice, flies and locusts. 

Ordinarily in households this insect is not a nuisance from 
the actual loss which it causes by consuming food-products, 
but from its inordinate faculty of getting into things. It is at- 
tracted by almost everything in the house, from sugar to shoe- 
polish and from bath-sponges to dead cockroaches. It seems 
to breed with enormous fecundity and the incidental killing 
off of a thousand or so has little effect upon the apparent 
number. A house badly infested with these creatures is al- 
most uninhabitable. They form their nests in almost any se- 
cluded spot—between the walls or under the floors or behind 
the base-boards, or among the trash in some old box or trunk, 
or in the lawn or garden walk just outside the door. In each 
of these nests several females will be found, each laying her 
hundreds of eggs and attended by a retinue of workers, caring 
for the larva and starting out from dawn till dawn on foraging 
expeditions in long single files like Indians on the warpath. 

I have shown at Figure 3 the female and worker greatly en- 
larged, and there is nothing in their structure to which I need 
call especial attention. Nor need I speak further of the 
habits of the species, while the matter of remedies is soon 
disposed of. Our first recommendation is to find the point 
from which they all come. They may have built the nest in 
some accessible spot, in which case a little kerosene will end 
a large part if not all of the trouble. If the nest is in the wall 
or under the floor and taking up a board will not bring it 
within reach, find the nearest accessible point and devote 


your energies to killing the ants off as they appear. Where 
the nests are outside nothing is easier than to find them and 
to destroy the inhabitants with kerosene or bisulphide of car- 
bon. The nests are almost 

always in the immediate 


vicinity of the house. The 


Fic. 3.—The little Red Ant (Monomorium pharaonis) i female ; 4, worker— 
enlarged. 

ants are peculiarly susceptible to the action of pyrethrum in 

any form, be it Persian or Dalmatian powder or Buhach, and 

a free and persistent use of this powder will accomplish much. 

A great number of remedies have been proposed in the 
household columns of various journals, but nearly all depend 
upon the use of a mixture of some sort for trapping the ants 
and at the best are slow and tedious means of warfare. The 
best of those with which I have had any experience consists 
in placing small bits of sponge moistened with sweetened 
water in the spots where the ants most do congregate, col- 
lecting the sponges once a day or so, soaking them in hot 
water and then replacing them. Small bits of bread and 
poisoned molasses or small vessels of lard in which a few 
drops of oxalic acid have been put have also been recom- 
mended, as well as the free use of borax so often advised for 
roaches. The people of the Southern States suffer more from 
these pests than we do at the North, and a Floridian of experi- 
ence (Mr. C. G. Cone of Crescent City) recommends a mix- 
ture of borax and sugar well mixed with boiling water and 
left here and there on bits of broken crockery. If any one 
tries this I should be glad to learn the result. 

A much larger black or brownish ant (Camponotus hercu- 
Zeanus var. pennsylvanicus) often builds its nests in door-yards 
so close to the houses that it becomes a great nuisance, over- 
running the rooms and even getting into clothes so as to be 
a personal discomfort. A case was brought to my notice two 
years ago in Washington where a fine old homestead was on 
the point of being sold on account of the annoyance caused 
by these ants. An investigation showed one enormous nest 
several feet in diameter in the back yard, and several colonies 
here and there in other parts of the premises. The large 
colony was completely destroyed by the use of bisulphide of 
carbon. A teaspoonful was poured down each of a number 
of openings and a damp blanket was thrown over them for a 
few minutes. Then, the blanket being removed, the bisul- 
phide was exploded at the mouth of each hole, by means of a 
light at the end of a pole. The slight explosions drove the 
poisonous fumes down though the underground tunnels, kill- 
ing off the ants in enormous numbers. The main source of 
the trouble being thus destroyed, the nuisance was greatly 
lessened and all talk of selling the old place has ceased. 


Prepared Expressly for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OuR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
The tedious complain most of tedium. 
Brisk talkers are usually slow thinkers. 
Talking well is one thing; doing well another. 
We often cease to think when we begin to taik. 
Talking never made a wise man; listening may. 
Courage ennobles manhood ; cowardice degrades it. 
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TABLE LINEN FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Boru USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


S the season approaches when the 
young woman’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of trousseaux, the ad- 
miring friend is seized by the only 
less perplexing question “What 
shall I give for a wedding present?” 
Well, why not more often give some 
of the many things which can be 
made of linen for the table? Linen 
is always useful ; with a little manipu- 
lation it can be made most beautiful ; 
and yet how seldom we see it. A 
recent bride of my acquaintance had 
among her gifts eighteen pictures, 
seven rocking chairs, and a huge 
trunk packed full of various small 
pieces of silver from different friends, 
but I noticed only one gift of table 
linen. The other day I saw a set of 
tea napkins designed for a wedding 
present, the idea of which was new to 

me and may be new to many others. They were simply the 

ordinary fringed damask napkins, but across one corner of 
each was a short sentence embroidered in wash silk. The 
clever maker had written the sentencesin her own angular 
hand on the stiff linen and then embroidered over the writing. 

It seems to be difficult to find quotations enough, bearing 

upon the subjects of hospitality and welcome, so that most of 

these were simply wise sayings, such as the following: “They 
are never alone that are accompanied by noble thoughts.” 

“Fortune is another name for nature and necessity.” “Re- 

sponsibility educates,” “ Paradise is open to all kind hearts.” 

“Justice is truth in action.” Sentences like these may be quite 

an incentive to “table talk,” and one can easily find plenty 

such in quotation books or in one’s daily reading. 

A useful article and one which lends itself to much decora- 
tion, is acarver’s napkin. This should be of fine linen, though 
not too fine to hemstitch easily, and should be one yard 
square. The latest idea in carver’s cloths is to have the 
decoration across the back only. It will be easily seen that 
this is the only place where it is clearly visible, the sides being 
supposed to be covered by knife rests, etc., and the front hang- 
ing over the table edge just in front of the carver. There are 
many ways of decorating these cloths. A border of apple 
blossoms and flying birds, done in indelible ink, is effective 
and unusual. Any design can be stamped across the back 
and embroidered in the regular outline stitch in white or yel- 
low silk. Or the design might be worked in button-hole 
stitch over white French cord, a difficult way but one that is 
very effective. Then again the corners might have elaborate 
geometrical designs and the border connecting them might 
be narrow. A very beautiful arrangement would be to have 
a piece of drawn work four inches square in each back corner 
and a narrow band either of drawn work or embroidery con- 
necting. In the case of its being all drawn work, I should ex- 
pect on the part of the performer, either superhuman courage 
and eyesight, or coarser linen. 

But there are many things requiring less work and always 
acceptable and ornamental for the table. I have seen a 
beautiful centerpiece made of a gentleman’s large linen hand- 
kerchief (I was going to have written it a large gentleman’s 
handkerchief!) the edge of which was hemstitched and deco- 
rated with lace and the center was covered with detached 
flower designs embroidered in white silk. This can be made 
still handsomer by having the white flowers bordered with 


| yellow. A linen centerpiece two and a half yards long to 


be laid the whole length of the table is another article which 
can be made very handsome with scattered designs embroider- 
ed as the maker chooses. And another way is to connect 
several linen handkerchiefs with lace and make one long strip, 
putting on it as much other work as you have time and 
patience for. 

These are still the days of “afternoon tea.” Any bride 
therefore will rejoice in such presents as tea cloths, whether 
elaborately worked by the giver or made of a simple square of 
hemstitched momie cloth. And last, but not least except in 
point of size, there are the doilies. These need no descrip- 
tion. We all know them and can make them, and their name 
is legion. 

—Jean Gray. 
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Scatter your flowers alike to-day, 

Over the graves of the Blue and Gray. 

Time has healed all the Nation’s scars, 

Peace has hushed all the noise of wars, 

And North and South, and East and West 

There beats but one heart in the Nation’s breast ;— 
The grass is green, and the flowers bloom 

Alike upon soldier and sailor’s tomb ; 

So scatter your flowers alike to-day, 

Over the graves of the Blue, the Gray. 


Ah! each was gallant and brave and true, 
Whether he wore the gray or the blue ; 
Alike each sought for a soldier’s fame, 
Alike each won him a soldier’s name ; 

Yet what the guerdon each soldier found ? 
A dreamless sleep ’neath a grassy mound ! 
O let us forget what coat each wore, 

Let us scatter our flowers freely o’er 

The sacred spots where sleep to-day 

The dead who once wore the blue and gray ! 


Alas! for the tear drops shed like dew 

Over the Gray and over the Blue; 

Alas, for the eyes that sought in vain 

For the soldier dead on the battle plain,— 
Came death alike to friend and to foe, 

To wives and mothers like grief and woe ! 
And the bitter sorrow our sad hearts knew 
Was felt for the loss of both Gray and Blue ;-- 
Then scatter your flowers alike to-day, 

Over the graves of the Blue and Gray. 


Oh, by the bitter tears we shed 

Alike o’er our lov’d ones lying dead, 

Oh, by the common grief we knew 

Whether we mourned the Gray or Blue; 

By the drops scarce dry on the widow’s cheek, 
By the common language our children speak, 
We have bid all malice forever cease, 

We have blessed the land with a lasting peace, 
And scatter our flowers alike to-day 

Over the graves of the Blue and Gray. 


—Mary N. Robinson. 
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TAMARINDS 
The tamarind tree is native in Africa and India. It grows 
to a hight of 60 feet or more, and is of handsome form, with 
dense foliage. Its white blossoms turn yellow soon after 
opening. The fruit-pod is three to six inches long with a 
hard, brittle shell. Inside this is the pulp, surrounding the 
seeds. The pulp is firm, juicy and acid and contains many 
woody fibers running from the stem. The fruit, divested of 
the shell, is packed in casks and boiling-hot syrup poured over 
it. Sometimes it is packed in the shell in jars, with alternate 
layers of sugar. Tamarinds are used in tropical countries to 
prepare a refreshing drink. It has a laxative and cooling 

effect. The wood is useful as timber. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HOME GARDEN, 


ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST AND BEsT OF ITS HOME-BLESSING PROD- 
ucts—AN AMATEUR’S COUNSEL TO AMATEURS. 


» @ AVING achieved a degree of suc- 

© cess in the amateur culture of straw- 
berries under rather adverse circum- 
stances, I have been besought by 
friends who have tasted the result of 
my labors and been pleased there- 
with to give them and others in their 
situation the benefit of my experi- 
ence by setting forth in order the 
ways and means through which I 
have accomplished the results which 
they have been pleased to commend 
and which they have expressed a 
desire to imitate. In complying 
with this request, I shall confine my- 
self straitly to what I have learned 
from experience and experiment and shall attempt no re- 
statement of things presented in horticultural books and 
growers’ catalogues concerning which I have no experimental 
knowledge. 

I should say in advance that I know of no easy way to raise 
fine strawberries in the home garden. It is comparatively 
easy to have a strawberry “bed” or “patch” from which 
much satisfaction may be derived and which will yield a sup- 
ply of fruit of moderate excellence, though even that involves 
labor and care in its maintenance—but the way to large fruit 
of fine flavor and great beauty (and that is what I am writing 
about) lies through toil and patience and diligent persever- 
ance, and withal, some expense. If you are not prepared to 
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exert yourself along these lines you would better not under- 
take the raising of fine strawberries at all, for you will most 


certainly meet disappointment and failure. The strawberry 
is so delicious a fruit that it amply repays the labor and pains 
which it demands, and a fine strawberry is so very much finer 
than a poor one that the reward of painstaking increases in 
geometrical ratio as you rise in the scale. Almost any straw- 
berry is good, but to one who has enjoyed the flavor and 
quality of high-grade fruit, the best of that sold in the markets 
seems an infliction too grievous to be borne. Fine straw- 
berries are rarely sold in the markets, because they cannot be 
grown for the prices that market strawberries bring, and the 
public has not yet learned to discriminate upon any other 
basis than price. The few who have learned to choose and 
are willing to pay for good fruit, get all the surplus of private 
gardens. I believe that there is a market, however, for good 
strawberries, and in proof cite the fact that during last sum- 
mer I placed some fine fruit in a store by the side of the regu- 
lar market stock, and it sold quickly at 25 and 35 cents per 
box, while the market price was ro and 15 cents. 

Although the strawberry likes a heavy soil, and some even 
flourish best on a loam so stiff and clayey as to be almost un- 
workable, this is not the greatest necessity to be met. The 
fruit that has elicited the admiration of my friends was grown 
on the fine ashes-like sand, that constitutes most of the so- 
called “soil” found on many elevated tracts in New England. 
A heavy soil, with a considerable proportion of clay in its 
composition, is desirable, and, other things being equal, it 
will give far better results with less labor. Some varieties, 
indeed, cannot, even with the utmost pains, be made to thrive 
continuously on a light soil. But a more important essential 
is richness. Without that, disappointment is certain. With 
it, success may be wrested even from a sand bank. I have 
never yet succeeded in making the soil too rich for straw- 
berries. Manure from the cow stable, saved clear from straw 


and applied very liberally every year, is the best of all means 
of keeping the soil up to the strawberry point of richness. 
The best substitute for it is a good compost-heap on which 
autumn leaves, weeds, vines and cornstalks from the garden, 
grass from the lawn and all similar refuse, are thrown and left 
to become well rotted. Leaves raked up from the streets may 
be spaded in at once or spread as a winter mulch and turned 
under in the spring. They make an excetlent and cheap 
fertilizer, if obtained in sufficient quantities. Wood ashes is 
worth almost its weight in silver dollars for straw- 
berries. It furnishes their specific food, potash, in the best 
form. On a light soil it is best used as a top-dressing and 
early spring is the best time to apply it. It might be possible 
to give strawberries too much wood ashes, but I think nothing 
short of enough to cover and smother the plants would be 
injurious. 

When such fertilizers as these can be had, I would leave 
commercial fertilizers out, except an annual dressing in the 
fall of fine ground bone. Guano does more harm than good. 
Bone phosphates are admissible in default of anything better, 
but I get more benefit from the same expense in stable 
manure, wood ashes, bone flour and my compost heap. _A lit- 
tle muriate of potash, used with great caution, is sometimes 
of advantage, but is risky for.an amateur. Manure from the 
horse-stable is undesirable. I have found that a very light 
sandy soil can be much improved by working clay into it, but 
when the work has to be done by hand, as in a small garden, 
it is so hard that if you are not full of strength and enthusiasm 
you would better experiment on a small scale with it at first. 
The clay should be clean and should be spread out and finely 
pulverized. Spread it two or three inches deep ( or more if 
the soil is extremely light) and spade it in finely, mixing it as 
thoroughly as possible with the soil. It has resulted with me © 
in very great improvement in the vigor and bearing canes 
of varieties that formerly gave me much trouble. 

Plants set out in the spring make the best growth and give 
the largest crop for the following year. They should not be 
permitted to flower nor bear fruit the same season, though they 
will sometimes try to do so. No considerable quantity can be 
obtained, at the best, and it exhausts the strength of the young 
plant. But if you cannot plant this spring, you need not put 
it offa year. Anytime during the summer and fall will do, 
bearing in mind that the later the planting, the smaller and 
less certain the crop next year. In August, or later, it is best 
to get pot-layered plants, if possible. They will grow without 
interruption and become well-established for winter, giving a 
better crop for the next season than ordinary layers. Very 
late fall planting of the latter will generally give no crop the 
following season, except in some few varieties. 

The best method of cultivation, according to my experience, 
is in single rows, the plants from eight inches to one foot 
apart, according to the variety, and the rows at such distance 
as is most convenient for working, not less than one foot. I 
plant mine with rows alternately 18 and 30 inches, using the 
wide space for a path and never stepping in the narrow space. 
Until bearing time pinch off or cut off every ruanner—do not let 
one escape. You want all the strength of the plant to go to 
fruit and not to new plants. After fruiting the plant will take 
a rest for a short time and then will begin to send forth run- 
ners again, more rampantly than before. Now, if you wish to 
make new plants, select as many runners as you require and 
lay them where you want the plant to set. If it is to be trans- 
planted, the middle of the space between the rows is best. 
To make potted plants, fill 2% or 3 inch pots with rich soil and 
plunge them under the joint of the runner, holding the latter 
down with a wooden peg or a small stone. Make only one 
plant from each runner; pinch off all secondary or lateral run- 
ners. If possible use no more than one runner from each 
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plant, and Jet no more grow than you must have for what new 
plants you require. If you have a variety you wish to multi- 
ply, do not let it bear at all, but save the strength for the new 
plants. All these precautions are needed to preserve the 
vigor of the variety and the size and quality of the fruit. Af- 
ter a plant has borne two seasons, the next thing to do with it 
is to spade it under, first having made sure of enough young 
plants to replace the old. It does not pay to keep an old 
plant nor to nurse a sickly one, unless you are short of plants 
of that kind. It is better also to change the location once in 
a few years. This plan of growing in single rows is best 
adapted for raising large, fine fruit. It involves labor and 
attention, but it pays. Matted beds or rows are easier to grow 
in the first place, but they require nearly as much labor in the 
long run, and they will not produce large fruit. 

It is of course necessary to keep the rows perfectly free from 
weeds. Pull them uprather than hoe them. Much hoeing, 
especially if carelessly done, is likely to cut the roots of the 
plants. Keep the soil mellow by spading with a fork spade 
between the rows as soon as the ground can be worked in the 
spring, and by frequent hoeing with a forked hoe during the 
entire season. This may be suspended in part during the 
bearing season for the sake of the fruit. Another spading in 
the early fall will be needed, and at each of these spadings 


some fertilizer should be worked in. 


It is essential also to give plenty of moisture. If your soil 
is naturally moist (it should be well-drained) or if the season 
be very rainy, but little irrigation may be needed. If you 
have no means of artificial watering, your plants may suffer in 
dry seasons, and you will come short of your expectations as 
to fruit. The late Marshall P. Wilder, who originated the 
delicious strawberry known as “ President Wilder,” once said 
that what the strawberry needed first was water; second, more 


water; and third a little more water. This may seem ex- | 


aggerated, but where the soil is not too heavy and is well drain- 
ed, no amount of water seems to injure it, while constant 
moisture is essential to large fruit and plenty of it. From the 
starting of growth in the spring till the fruit is gathered, the 
plants should never be permitted to get dry. When public 
water service is available, this condition is easy to meet. A 
mulching of clean straw, put on in the spring after the first 
cultivation, helps to keep the ground moist and to keep the 
weeds down. Water is best put on at nightfall or in cloudy 
days, and just after the soil has been stirred, so that the water 
may quickly reach the roots. After the bearing season, less 
moisture is needed, but drouth is always damaging. 

These points are briefly what I have found to be essential 
to the development of the largest size and best quality of fruit 
of which any particular variety of strawberry is capable. It 
is necessarily a condensed statement, and the reader will 
please bear in mind that all the points covered are important 
to success, and the neglect of any one of them involves dan- 
ger of failure. Winter mulching is essential where the 
snow cannot be depended on, and I would practice it in any 
case,—a light mulch of clean straw, garden litter, coarse 
manure, pine boughs or some such light material, applied 
late in December, when the ground is frozen. Deep snow 
is the best possible mulch. The object of mulching is to 
keep the ground from thawing, not to keep it or the plants 
from freezing. Alternate freezing and thawing forces the 
plant out of the ground and so injures it. Open the 
mulch about the crown early in the spring (March or April) 
and rake it off a little later. As soon as the ground thaws 
in the spring, go over the rows and press back any plants that 
have been raised by the action of the frost. Generally all 
of them will be found more or less lifted. Do not cut off 
or burn off the tops of the plants, and let your constant effort 
be to keep them in a vigorous growing condition, 


I hesitate to specify varieties, because so much depends 
upon locality, climate and surroundings, the particular condi- 
tion of the soil and a thousand minor particulars that affect 
results. But size and quality depend on the variety as well as 
on culture, and some choice must be had. The Crescent, for 
instance, cannot be made to produce large fruit, though as to 
mere measure of quantity, it is the most productive of all 
sorts. It is a “lazy man’s berry,” and flourishes under neg- 
lect. It is of poor quality, however, and not to be considered 
in this connection. With the culture I have outlined any 
variety chosen will do its best, and even the much-abused old 
Wilson can be brought up to a quite respectable quality and 
size. The Wilson is a much better berry than the Crescent, if 
given good culture. The varieties I shall name are some of 
those I have grown, and I select them for size and flavor and 
not for gross quantity of yield. There are other varieties of 
great excellence of which I cannot speak from personal knowl- 
edge. 

First on the list I place the magnificent Jersey Queen. No 
strawberry grown equals the delicious flavor and beauty of 
this splendid variety, to my taste, and I have raised larger 
specimens from it than from any other. It requires a heavy 
soil and is “‘uncertain, coy and hard to please,” so that when 
the conditions are not very favorable all around, it will often 
refuse to materialize. But in spite of its shyness, and although 
it is the most unprofitable variety I have ever handled, if I 
could have but one variety in my garden I think it would be 
the Jersey Queen. It is just the sort for the amateur who can 
give it the needed attention, and one year’s success will repay 
him for years of failure. It is a pistillate and requires to be 
planted with some strong staminate of similar season. Its 
season is very late. 

The Prince is a more profitable sort than the Jersey Queen. 
Its fruit is not so large, but the flavor is nearly as fine, and is 
very distinct. It is a very handsome berry and is one of the 
most satisfactory varieties I have ever grown, and I have 
found it usually very reliable. It produces about one-third as 
much in measure as the Crescent, but it has brought me more 
money because of the higher price. The Prince averages 
well in size, but produces many small berries after the mid- 
season. They are all of fine flavor, however and sell well. It 
is a staminate and late. 

The old Sharpless is a grand berry and always liked. It 
is less acid than some others and is favored for that reason, 
though the flavor is inferior to the two former named. The 
Sharpless responds generously to good culture and yields 
great quantities of fruit, some of it enormously large. Ob- 
jections to it are its irregular shape and its tendency to rot 
before ripening, but these features are much modified with 
good culture. It has a long season, beginning early and ex- 
tending almost as late as the Prince ; staminate. 

If you have a good, strong, heavy soil you will obtain great 
satisfaction and some profit from the old Jucunda. Like 
the Jersey Queen, the Jucunda, having foreign blood in its 
veins, is coquettish and uncertain, but is more reliable 
than the Queen on the whole. It averages large, and its 
dark rich color and handsome form are very attractive. It 
has a rather dry flesh, with an excellent flavor, very dis- 
tinct and peculiar and rich, and everybody who has once 
had it wants it again. I would not be without it. With 
favorable circumstances for growing it will yield handsomely 
and become very profitable for a home market berry. Stam- 
inate ; season early. 

I do not like the Cumberland myself, but I recommend it 
for the home garden because so many do like it, and because 
it does well almost everywhere. It will bear longer than other 
sorts, too; in fact I would let it bear three and sometimes 
four seasons, if all were favorable, It is large, pale in color 
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and yields well, but the flavor is not first-class. Staminate ; 
season early. 

For very early fruit the Crystal City is the best. A new 
variety, the Monmouth, gives some promise of excellence in 
this respect, but I have not fully tested it. The Crystal City 
usually ripens in my garden to days ahead of any other, thus 
giving an advance taste at a time when impatience for the 
coming shortcake threatens to waste money on the stuff that is 
offered in the markets after being picked half green on 
Southern plantations and suffered the deterioration of age 
and shipment. It is extremely fine in flavor too, but is not 
large and not very productive. Its value lies in its earliness. 
The Crystal City does best set rather close in the row, say 
five or six inches. It is a prolific runner, and needs constant 
attention to keep it within bounds. 

I mention the Bidwell with a great sigh of regret for the 
failure of great possibilities. No berry in my garden ever set 
so enormous a crop, and none ever failed more exasperatingly 
to bring it to perfection. If the Bidwell would perfect its 
crop, it would be the most profitable berry grown. As it is, it 
is one of the best in quality, having a delicious acid flavor 
and a beautiful form, large size and fine color. For the best 
results, give it very thorough culture and pinch off about half 
the blossoms, selecting the very first and the later ones for 
the sacrifice. If neglected till the fruit has set, treat the fruit 
the same way. This thinning enables the plant to bring the 
rest to perfection. It is a staminate and early. 

These are the cream of the varieties concerning which I 
have experimental knowledge. From what I know of the 
Charles Downing I should be inclined to include it in this 
list. ‘The Bubach, a new variety, is very large and handsome 
and productive and bears young, but is poor in flavor. The 
Atlantic, when it does well, is good, but with me is very un- 
reliable. So of the Glendale, a very late sort. The old 
Triomphe de Gand is a grand berry and worthy of a place in 
every garden, but is almost as difficult as the Jersey Queen to 
handle with success. I would also commend the President 
Wilder, for fine flavor, if you can get genuine plants. 

It will not be forgotten that in what I have said I have 
aimed at size of fruit and excellence of flavor rather than 
bulk of crop and profit. As tothe latter item I have made it 
a point to sell the surplus of my crop and have found that the 
larger prices of the finer fruit nearly offset the difference in 
quantity. But while the public demand is what it is, and 
while the public sees in a box of strawberries a box of 
strawberries and nothing more, such varieties as the Crescent 
and Wilson will form the staple where berries are grown sim- 
ply to sell. With them and the Sharpless and perseverance 
and common sense you can make a nice little sum of money 
from your home garden every year, but you will never know 
what a really excellent strawberry is. The course I have 
outlined will produce berries that will give you joy and pride, 
and, if you live in an appreciative community, some money to 
boot; and once having tasted the pleasure and satisfaction of 
producing a good crop of Jersey Queen, Prince or Jucunda 
strawberries and having sampled the delights of their exquisite 
flavors in shortcakes or with cream, you will not, if you are 
the person of fine taste I take you for, be satisfied to go back 
to the three-quarts-for-a-quarter, sour and stale and altogether 
inferior things that are called strawberries in the markets. 

To get the best enjoyment from good strawberries, they 
should be eaten as soon as possible after gathering. Twelve 
hours keeping, even in a refrigerator, impairs the flavor 50 
per cent, and spoils some of the fine-flavored varieties. It is 
best to keep a mulch of clean straw under the plants during 
the bearing season to keep the berries clean. This saves 
rinsing, which destroys the fresh fine flavor. If strawberries 
need rinsing they are spoiled. Serve as simply as possible. 


If with sugar and cream, do not prepare them before the meal, 
but let each one at table prepare his own. Use only pure 
pulverized sugar and distribute it well over the fruit before 
pouring on the cream. Be sure that the fruit is fully ripe be- 
fore gathering, and manage to handle it as little as possible. 
Served with these precautions, a dish of Jersey Queen straw- 
berries is a dish with which the ambrosia of the gods bears 


no comparison. 
—AHorticus. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


A little girl her mother sought, 
A troubled look upon her face,— 
“At school they tease me; had they ought 
To tell me that my father fought 
For nothing, or for less than naught ? 
To be a soldier brave, I thought 
Was honor, not disgrace. 


** Because he did not wear the blue, 
He was all wrong the children say ; 
Was he a good man, mother! You 
Have said he fought and suffered too ; 
Was it not Aard for him to do? 
Was he not noble, brave and true, 
If he did wear the gray ? 


‘*To-morrow when the people meet 

To decorate the soldiers’ graves, 
And walk with martial tread, and beat, 
Of mufiled drums, they will not greet 
My father’s grave with flowers sweet, 
But pass it by with careless feet, 

Nor name /im with the braves.” 
The morrow’s sun shone bright on high ; 
Among the crowd a sad-faced child, 
The pageant watched with glist’ning eye ; 

Unreconciled, she wondered why 
They should her father’s grave pass by. 
Her tears no longer could she dry. 

In gentle voice and mild, 


A stranger clad in soldier’s blue, 
Inquired, ‘* My child, why do you cry?” 
‘* My father was a soldier too, 
And honor to As grave is due ; 
My mother says that he was true 
To what he thought was right, and you— 
You people pass it by 
Because he wore the Southern gray.” 
Again her tears fell fast and free. 
The soldier paused, kind words to say, 
Then with his comrades marched away. 
She found her father’s grave that day 
Bedecked with many a flowery spray, 
And cheered at heart was she. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OLIVES. 

The olive is one of the oldest trees mentioned in history. 
The ancients had almost a religious regard for it, and its 
branches early became the emblems of peace and good will. 
In this age it is valued chiefly for its oil. In Southern 
Europe, where it is extensively grown, the fruit, which is a 
small green oval, is gathered when rare-ripe and spread for 
several days to dry and ferment. It is then crushed in a mill, 
the stones being so adjusted as to avoid breaking the stone 
of the fruit. It is then put into coarse bags and the oil is ex- 
pressed by a screw press. The crushed mass is ground a 
second and sometimes a third time, to obtain lower grades of 
oil. Besides its very extensive use as food, the oil is valuable 
for its medicinal qualities and for cutaneous application. 
The refuse, after the oil is extracted, is used to fatten hogs, 
and as a fertilizer. The green fruit, pickled in salt water and 
spiced, is esteemed by many as a relish. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A BAG OF NUTS. 


PICKED UP IN THE WALKS OF EVErRy-Day LIFE. 


ICKORY nuts and walnuts may be 
mentioned together for the sake of 
correcting the general popular con- 
fusion of them. Hickory nuts are 
not walnuts, though thousands of 
people persist in ignorantly calling 
them so. They grow on the well- 
known “shell-bark ” or “ shagbark ” 
hickory (carya alba), familiar to most 
people in the United States. They 
are generally considered to be the 
most deliciously-flavored nuts grown 
and deserve to retain their own 
name. The Western shellbark hick- 
ory (carya sulcata) yields a larger 
and harder nut than the common 

variety. It is long and pointed at both ends. The walnut is 

an entirely different tree and nut. 

The well-known English walnut (juglans regia) originated 
in Persia. It grows 20 to 40 feet high, and the nut is not only 
altogether unlike the hickory nut in form, but is very much 
darker in color and larger. Efforts have been made to culti- 
vate it in this country, but it requires much care and protec- 
tion. The green fruit is often pickled. A valuable oil is ex- 
tracted from the kernel. The American black walnut (/ug- 
Jans nigra) also grows a nut which is rich in oil, but not gen- 
erally esteemed as food, though some people like it. Others 
confuse the Western hickory nut with it and call the latter 
black-walnuts, which causes much misunderstanding in talk- 
ing about these nuts. 

The well-known butternut is kindred to the walnut, its 
name being juglans cinerea. No American family need be 
told about it.and few American country boys have not en- 
joyed the sport of harvesting it. The green butternuts, also, 
are often used for pickling. The ripe nut should be well 
dried if it is to be kept long. 

The chestnut is even better known, if possible, than the 
butternut. The tree sometimes attains great size and always 
shows a round, spreading top. In many countries chestnuts 
are an important article of food, and they are often dried and 
stored in quantities against seasons of scarcity. They are 
eaten boiled, steamed and roasted and are even ground and 
made into a very good bread. The trees live to a great age. 
One in France is said to be over 1,000 years old and is still in 
full bearing. The American chestnut tree bears a sweeter 
and smaller nut than its foreign relative. 

The almond tree is allied to the peach and the common 
variety grows in Barbary sometimes as high as 30 feet. Al- 
monds are produced largely in Southern Europe and Asia and 
Northern Africa. Spain and France furnish most of the sup- 
ply for this country. The sweet almonds are in two varieties, 
Jordan and Valentia, the former being longer and narrower 
and more highly prized than the latter. Sweet almonds are 
much used in confectionery, perfumery and medicine, as well 
as for food. The bitter almond is poisonous, owing to the 
large amount of Prussic acid it contains. 

Brazil nuts grow on a tall, beautiful tree in Brazil and 
Guiana. The nuts are contained, two dozen or more, in a 
thick, woody shell. They are exceedingly fine flavored when 
fresh, but deteriorate rapidly. A good illuminating oil is 
obtained from them by pressure. 

Hazel nuts grow on the American hazel bush, a dwarf 
shrub found in all parts of the United States. They are 
often erroneously called filberts, which they only partially 
resemble, being smaller and much inferior. 
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Filberts grow on the European hazel bush, which some- 
times reaches 1o feet in hight, and is extensively cultivated 
for the nuts. The round variety is often called cobnut. A 
species grown in Turkey yields an oil which is much used by 
artists, varnish-makers and druggists. 

The pecan belongs to the hickory family and is found in 
the middle and southern sections of the United States, favor- 
ing the river-banks. It is a tall, straight tree, 60 or 70 feet 
high, and bears profusely. It is extensively cultivated in 
France and is much esteemed wherever nuts are eaten. 

The cocoa-nut tree belongs to the palm family and grows 
in tropical countries, favoring the neighborhood of the sea- 
coast. It is one of the most useful trees known, every part 
being available for some purpose, and it is meat, drink, cloth- 
ing, house and medicine to the natives of the countries where 
it grows. Each tree bears 80 to 100 nuts a year and lives toa 
great age. 

Peanuts are the fruit of a small annual plant that grows in 
southern latitudes. Its cultivation is increasing in the United 
States. It is a trailing, straggling plant about two feet high. 
In Africa peanuts are an important article of food, and an oil 
is obtained from them which is much sold as olive oil and is 
often used to adulterate the real olive oil. It is a mistaken 
notion that the nuts grow on the roots of the plant. They do 
not, but after the flowers drop the pods are forced into the 
ground by the natural action of the plant, and the nuts ripen 
there, and are harvested by pulling them up. From this they 
have been called “ground nuts.” Peanuts are a very profit- 
able crop in favorable locations. 

—A Grown Up Boy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN THE MORNING SOW THY SEED. 


Ecclesiastes xi: 6. 
When the balmy morning breeze 
Softly moves the budding trees, 
And the genial sun of spring 
Doth the living verdure bring ; 
When the gently falling showers 
Wake to life the wild-wood flowers ; 
When the robin and the wren 
Come with cheerful songs again, 
And each living, breathing thing 
Joyous hails returning spring— 
In the morning sow thy seed, 
Waiting for the harvest’s meed. 


Gentle spring shall yield her reign ; 
Summer’s promise clothe the plain ; 
Warbling bird and busy bee 

Hush their cheerful minstrelsy ; 
Ripening fruit succeed the flowers, 
Nourished oft by summer showers ; 
Earth yield up her bounteous store 
When the summer days are o’er, 
Autumn winds with chilling power 
Curl the leaf and fade the flower ;— 
Hast thou sown in morning’s prime, 
Thou shalt reap in evening time. 


Loving mother, on whose breast 
Helpless infancy finds rest 

Canst thou read its wondering thought 
In its infant being wrought ? 

Every hour that passes by 

Gives its lesson silently ; 

In thy hand this being lies, 

Thine to mould its destinies ; 

Shall he win, or yield the strife, 

** Weary with the march of life?” 
Sow thy seed with love and care, 
Guard it with a mother’s prayer,— 
Sow thy seed in morning bright, 

“At evening time there shall be ”’ light. 


—Katharine P. Canning. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZES. 


For Best Papers on No. 1, Fish; No. 2, Eggs; No. 3, Hens 
and Chickens; No. 4, Potatoes; No. 5, Beans. 


First Prize PAPER. 


Subject No. 3.—HENS AND OHIOKENS. 


“THE CARVING-KNIFE IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.” 


HICKENS in some form, are a con- 
- comitant of so many good things, 
brought to the festive and family 
board, that we may well give them 
our thoughtful consideration. They 
greet us at the banquet table, at the 
merry lunch, in our picnic rambles, 
and give welcome to the friendly guest 
at the family table, and daintily coax 
to indulgence the failing appetites of 
our invalids. So accustomed are we 
to meet in our social intercourse, this 
passive sharer of our joys, that I fear 
we are not often mindful how univer- 
sal and satisfactory is the enjoyment 

a j derived from such intimacy. We are 
sure of one thing, we like them fresh and sweet, young, plump 
and tender; the wisdom of old age counts for naught in our 
selection here ; youth receives our homage and the inexperi- 
enced “Spring Chicken” becomes the object of our solicita- 
tion, and the subject of our theme. 

“ Blood will tell,” and to hope for the best results, we must 
choose from no plebeian stock, but to look among those of 
patrician birth, whose pedigree will bear inspection. It is 
claimed on good authority that the cross of blood between 
the Leghorn and Plymouth Rock, or Leghorn and Brahma 
supply the choicest meat for the table. 

Experience clearly proves that chicken is a favorite and 
healthy food for the well man, and our best medical authority 
places it on the list of meats permissible for the person suf- 
fering from obesity, catarrh of the stomach, and pulmonary 
phthisis ; for the exceedingly nervous person, and with beef, 
pronounces it the best meat for the one suffering from mental 
derangement. 

Chicken boiled or roasted, requires four hours for diges- 
tion; broiled, three hours, and fricassees, two hours and fifty 
minutes. Careful housekeepers who raise their own poultry, 
give them no food for twenty-four hoyrs before killing, and 
dressing for their own table; remember this, and in select- 
ing for your table, buy none where the intestines have not 
been removed, or the craw emptied, otherwise the flavor of 
the chicken will be impaired. In choosing for any purpose 
but broiling and frying, choose those that are full grown, 
but not old; when young the points are neither stiff nor 
flabby, the skin is thin and tender, and may be easily broken 
and the breast bone will yield to pressure. Poultry should be 
kept a few hours after killing before cooking, but always pick 
and draw it as soon as possible. 

If the fowl is brought to you alive, then, it becomes neces- 
sary to understand how to remove the feathers. If plucked 
while warm the feathers will come out quite easily, but the 
better method is to scald the fowl, by pouring over it, from 
the mouth of a tea-kettle, boiling water; hold the fowl over a 
pail while this is done, wet every portion, and pick im- 
mediately; free it from all pin feathers, and singe over a 
bright blaze ; cut off the legs at the first joint, then draw the 
fowl, by making an incision in the body between the breast- 
bone and the tail. In removing the entrails, great care must 
be taken not to break the gall-bag, for if any of the contents 


be spilled it will make any portion of the meat it touches, 
bitter beyond repair; remove the crop from the neck, split 
open the gizzard and peel out the lining, and free the heart 
and liver from the waste portions ; wash outside and in, and 
cut from the back of the tail the oil sack. 

If a chicken should not be perfectly sweet inside, which 
sometimes happens, when bought dressed from the market, 
put a teaspoonful of soda in the first water in which it is to be 
washed, rinsing it thoroughly out afterwards that it may leave 
no taste of soda in the meat. 

To cut upachicken for any purpose, make with a sharp 
knife an incision in the skin around the leg, press slightly 
away from the body which will unjoint the member, and 
separate with a clean, sharp cut; treat the wings in the same 
manner, and then sever leg and wing from the other side of 
the body. Leave no unsightly, ragged edges to betray your 
lack of skill. Cut the membrane down between the breast 
and tail to the back bone, and separate just below the ribs; 
find the joint in the neck by moving it back and forth until it 
is unjointed, then, cut close to the body; cut the wishbone in 
a slanting direction from the breastbone down toward the 
neck. Find the joint in the shoulder blade and separate; 
divide the breast from the back by cutting through the carti- 
lage connecting the ribs; the breast should be left whole, 
except for broiling or frying. Remove all fat from the fowl 
that can be done with ease, and substitute butter inits prepa- 
ration; where slices of salt pork can be used it lessens the 
amount of butter needed. The fat taken from the fowl can be 
tried out, and added to the meat drippings used for the many 
purposes of the kitchen, but never put it with the lard used 
for pastry, for the chicken flavor will readily be detected. 

In serving broiled or roast fowl be sure that your platter is 
large enough to save the carver the annoyance of having his 
slices fall on your cloth. There should be a generous allow- 
ance of room for the meat to lie in order around the carved 
fowl without hanging over the edge of the dish. Before 
announcing the dinner be sure and see that the thin blade of 
the carving knife is bright and sharp; the fork should be 
strong, with long tines and a guard. The work may be done 
either standing or sitting, the main point being to doit 
neatly without scattering crumbs or gravy, and to slice and 
divide the meat in such a manner, that each may be served 
equally well. The wings and breast meat are considered the 
choicest portions, and where there are ladies at the table, it 
is courtesy to help them of this portion. Ease may be ac- 
quired in carving if one will study the anatomy of an un- 
cooked fowl in the kitchen department, by dissecting one for 
a fricassee, according to the direction just given. Learn to 
hold the knife and fork easily, as strength is not required so 
much as knowledge of fowl anatomy. It is best to make 
your first efforts in the presence of the family circle alone. 
Roast Chicken. 

Choose one fully grown; after cleaning properly, rub outside 
and in with salt and pepper and dredge with flour. Prepare a 
dressing made of dry bread crumbs seasoned with sait, pepper and 
butter and a little summer savory or thyme, moistened with milk. 
(Dry bread is to be preferred to fresh). Fill the bodies with this, 
sew them up, tie the wings close to the body, and cross the legs 
over the tail and tie close ; fill the crops and tie the skin of the 
necks close; roast in a moderately hot oven two hours, or accord- 
ing to size and age; baste at first with butter and water, until there 
is enough of their own gravy. Cook the giblets tender in water, 
chop them fine, and add to the gravy made after the chicken is 
taken up, by thickening with flour moistened with water to 
prevent lumps. 

Boiled Chicken. 

Clean properly; then, fasten the pinions over the back; draw 
the legs into the body, through a slit in the skin and hold to place 
with a skewer. Stuff the fowl in the same manner as for roasting, 
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and sew up in a cloth that is well dredged with flour, to keep it in 
shape and color and plunge in hot water. While boiling season 
with salt and pepper, and boil an hour or more according to size 
and age; serve with egg sauce. Oysters, chopped, may be added 
to the dressing for either boiled or roasted chicken or beaten egg 
may be added. All skewers and strings must be removed before 
bringing to the table, and a very pretty effect is given when the 
ends of the drumsticks are trimmed with ruffled paper; it is often 
a convenience to the carver, being a protection to his fingers, 
should it be necessary for him to handle them at all; if this is not 
done a small doily at the side of the platter may prove his friend 
in need. 

Fricasseed Chicken. 

A fowl may be of quite an uncertain age for this purpose; 
given time enough it will become tender, and is better than a 
young fowl, as the meat is richer; cook it slowly, for fast boiling 
hardens the meat; cut up the fowl according to the directions, 
and put intoa pot and cover with cold water; just before boil- 
ing a scum will rise to the top; skim this off and boil till tender; 
itmay be necessary to adda little boiling water for the gravy. 
Season with salt and pepper atid thicken with flour well mixed 
with butter; this is nice if three or four slices of salt pork are put 
in with the boiling chicken; break onto a large platter, (never cut 
them) some hot baking-powder biscuit; arrange the chicken in the 
center and pour gravy over the whole. 

Fricasseed Chicken (brown). 

Put chicken in a kettle with cold water enough to cover them. 
Cut four or five slices of salt pork, and fry brown; chop them fine 
and add to the chicken. Chop and brown four medium sized 
onions in the pork fat, and season with half a teaspoonful of mixed 
allspice and cloves, add to the chicken and boil until tender. 
When tender take up your fowl on a hot dish and make ready the 
gravy in the following manner; add a teaspoonful of tomato catsup, 
three tablespoonfuls of browned flour rubbed in a lump of butter, 
alittle parsley, and a glass of sherry wine. Let it boil, strain 
through a colander, and pour over the chicken and serve. 
Chicken Pot Ple. 

Prepare the same as for fricassee; after the gravy has been 
thickened, drop into the liquor a spoonful of crust at a time, made 
in the following manner. To a pint of floura little salt and a very 
heaping teaspoonful of baking powder, wet with milk until a stiff 
dough is formed. Leave the chicken in the gravy to support the 
crust, and boil fast twenty minutes. Do not lift the cover while 
boiling or let the boiling cease during that time, or the result 
will be a heavy crust. 

Baked Chicken Pie. 

Prepare the chicken as for fricassee, only divide the breast into 
smaller portions. Boil with the chicken a little salt pork or it may 
be omitted. Season with salt, pepper, and mix butter and flour 
to thicken gravy. Makea crust of one quart of flour, a little salt, 
and two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, well mixed 
through the flour, add a tablespoonful of lard, and mix with milk 
to a consistency for rolling out. Line a baking-dish with a thin 
portion of this crust, fill the dish with the prepared chicken, slice 
in three or four hard-boiled eggs, and cover the top with a thick 
crust, cut a slit in the middle, half across, for the escaping steam. 
Bake until crust is well cooked through. 

Chicken Soup. 

An old fowl is used best ina broth or soup. Give it time 
enough and boil slowly, season with salt, pepper, and a few sprigs 
of celery top. Serve hot. The chicken can be made very palat- 
able by frying in salt pork drippings or butter, after it is taken from 
the broth. 

Chicken Salad. 

Broth can be made from the liquor in which the chickenis 
boiled. Cut up the chicken for salad into small bits, and add twice 
as much celery as chicken; if celery is scarce, substitute a 
little cabbage, add hard-boiled eggs. For the dressing beat well 
five or six eggs; while beating, add a little at a time, a teacupful of 
oil, two tablespoonfuls of mixed mustard, a tablespoonful of salt, 
a good pinch of cayenne; set the dish in hot water and stir while it 
thickens. When needed for use thin with a teacupful of vinegar, and 
pour over the salad. Prepare this a few hours before serving that 
the dressing may have time to blend with the salad. The addi- 


tion of cream at the time of serving is very nice and if the vinegar 
is sharp, thin with water and a little sugar. 
Pressed Chicken for Supper. 

Boil chicken, (best use two.) until the meat is easily picked from 
the bones; cut it rather fine and season with salt and pepper. 
Put into a deep dish some sliced hard-boiled eggs, then a layer of 
chicken, then again of eggs, then of chicken, until all is used. 
Boil down the gravy in which the chicken was boiled, add a large 
pinch of gelatine, dissolved in a little water, season the gravy and 
pour over the chicken. It will mingle with the chicken and the 
egg, and when cold form a solid jelly; it is a very good plan while 
cooling to put a weight on it. If served whole on the table, turn 
on a dish and garnish with celery leaves. 

Broiled Chicken. 

The chicken should be split down the back, and wiped dry before 
seasoning. The breast should be cut from the bone or flattened 
by pounding. Butter your gridiron, before placing the chicken on 
it. The coals should be bright and abundant. It is a very good 
plan to have charcoal to throw on the fire a while before needed, 
as it makes a beautiful bed of coals for broiling. While broiling 
dip the meat occasionally in melted butter and water, it prevents 
the meat from being dry; broil from half to three-quarters of 
an hour, when done pour over the fowl the melted butter and send 
to the table hot. Never broil any but a young fowl. 

Fried Chicken. 

Cut up chicken by splitting down the back, and flatten the breast 
bone. Rub over with melted butter and dredge with flour. 
Season with salt and pepper. Put into the dripping pan some 
butter and slices of salt pork; lay in the chicken and fry in a hot 
oven ; turn the pieces while frying, and cook until tender. The 
oven is preferable to the top of the stove. If the chicken is not 
very young, add at first a little water with the butter and pork, 
and cook until the chicken is brown. When done take up the fowl 
and make in the pan a gravy either of milk or water, thickened with 
flour and pour over the chicken. A few sprigs of chopped parsley 
added to the gravy is very nice ; it must boil up if used. 

Chicken Pudding. 

Prepare as for fricassee, except the chicken must be cut up into 
small parts; cook tender and season with butter, salt and pepper; 
when tender take the chicken from the gravy and cool. Prepare 
batter of one quart of milk and three cupfuls of flour; mix in the 
flour a little salt and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, then add 
the milk and four beaten eggs. Put into a deep baking dish a 
layer of chicken, cover this with the batter, then another layer of 
chicken, and cover with the batter until all is used, the batter 
forming the top crust. Bake about an hour. Beat an egg and add 
to the gravy, and thicken witha little flour and parsley if you 
like. Send to the table in a dish to be poured over the pudding as 
it is served. 

A Nice Breakfast Dish. 

Cut the cold fowl into small bits, not mince; put into a sauce- 
pan some of the gravy, anda little hot water. Adda lump of 
butter, a teaspoonful of meat sauce, a pinch of nutmeg and salt. 
Let it boil, add the meat, cook slowly for a few minutes, then add a 
tablespoonful of cranberry or currant sauce, another of browned 
flour wet with water; let this boil up and then add aglass of 
sherry wine. 

Chicken Scallop. 

Pick the meat from the bones of a cold chicken cooked in any 
manner, preferably boiled or roasted. Chop the meat fine, cover 
the bottom of a baking dish with melted butter, scatter over 
cracker or bread crumbs, moisten with a little of the gravy and 
then add a layer of minced chicken, and crumbs of stuffing, with 
salt, pepper, and bits of butter scattered over, then another layer 
of bread crumbs and chicken meat until the dish is full, pour over 
the top a little of the gravy thinned with water if you haveit, mixed 
with a little catsup. Beat an egg well, adda pint of milk, anda 
few cracker crumbs, and pour over the scallop. Put bits of butter 
on topand then bake. It is better for all scallops to be covered at 
first with a tin until the mixture boils then uncover and bake a 
light brown. 

Chicken Balls. 

The cold minced chicken and gravy may be mixed with the 

dressing and cracker crumbs, with two or three beaten eggs ; make 
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into balls or cakes, dip into beaten egg, then roll in cracker 
crumbs and fry like croquettes in boiling lard. 
Chicken and Ham. 

Prepare and stuff a young fowl; cut thick slices of cold boiled 
ham large enough to envelope the chicken, tie the ham securely 
around it witha string, and put it into a dripping pan witha 
little water, and bake slowly an hour and a half or until tender. 
Baste it frequently while baking, cover them at first to hold the 
steam. When tender untie the ham, and lay around the chicken, 
ona hot platter. Thicken the gravy with flour and stir in a little 
chopped parsley, boil up and pour over the chicken, or serve ina 
gravy boat if preferred. 

Chicken Croquettes. 

Mince cold chicken as fine as possible, season with salt, pepper 
and a piece of lemon, and a tablespoonful of butter. Add three 
well-beaten eggs, anda teacupful of the liquor in which it was 
boiled. Mix thoroughly, shape into cakes, dip in beaten egg, then 
in cracker crumbs, roll lightly, and drop into boiling lard. Frya 
light brown and serve hot. 

Chicken Paste for Sandwiches. 

To four cupfuls of finely chopped chicken, add a teacupful of 
finely chopped ham, season to taste with salt, pepper, mustard and 
tomato catsup, add enough of the liquor in which the chicken has 
boiled to mix the meat into a paste, spread between slices of 
buttered bread. 

Chicken Souffle. 

To one cupful of sweet cream, use one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, or celery top, a tablespoonful of chopped onion, and a 
teaspoonful of flour rubbed into a lump of butter, salt and pepper. 
When this has boiled up stir in one cupful of minced chicken, and 
the yolks of two beaten eggs. Pour into a buttered baking tin and 
bake twenty minutes. Just before taking from the oven pour the 
beaten whites. over the top and let brown. Serve with mushroom 
sauce. 

Chicken Boulllon. 

Cook until tender, in one pint of water, a small onion, five cloves 
anda pinch of celery seed, then adda pint of good rich chicken stock, 
or liquor, and for each person one teaspoonful of bouillon, pepper 
and salt totaste. Let boil for five minutes slowly, strain through 
a bag, and serve in cups, with a slice of lemon ineach cup. This 
will serve a dozen people. 

Chicken Panada. 

Cut up a young chicken and boil tender in a quart of water, then, 
cut the meat from the bones, remove all the fat and pound the 
meat to a smooth paste, with a little of the liquor in which it was 
boiled. When smooth, flavor with a little salt, a bit of grated 
nutmeg, and a fresh lemon peel ; add the rest of the liquor and boil 
till about the consistency of cream. 

Chicken Oyster Pie. 

Melt a little butter in a deep baking dish, scatter over it cracker 
and bread crumbs, then add a layer of chicken meat, picked up 
fine, then a layer of oysters over which put salt and pepper, and 
bits of butter, then a layer of cracker crumbs, alternate with the 
oysters and chicken till the dish is full, adding salt, pepper and 
butter with each layer; pour over the whole the oyster liquor, to 
which add a well-beaten egg, and a teacupful of milk. Put bits of 
butter on top and bake an hour. 

Chicken Curry. 

Boil the chicken until tender in plenty of water, then put the 
fowl in another saucepan with a little of the liquor in which it was 
boiled. To four pounds of meat take a tablespoonful of curry 
powder, a teacupful of boiled rice, a tablespoonful of flour, and one 
of melted butter anda little salt, mix with the rest of the liquor 
and pour it over the chicken, when it will be ready to serve. Use 
boiled rice as an accompaniment. 

Chicken Curry. 

First fry the chicken until] a light brown, and then boil tender. 
A short time before serving mix ateaspoonful of curry powder, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one of butter, and four of cream and 
add to the liquor, using salt to taste; let it boil and then pour over 
chicken. Lemon peel may be added if you like. Cold fowl may 
be used in this way also. 

Chicken Fritters. 

Mix cold, minced and seasoned chicken, with nice fritter batter 

and drop by the spoonful into hot lard. 


Rissoles. 

Roll pie crust in thin sheets, cut in squares or with a large 
cooky cutter. Have minced chicken - prepared as for croquettes, 
put a spoonful on each crust, fold them-over and pinch the edges 
nicely together, when all are prepared dip into beaten egg, and fry 
brown in hot lard. Serve hot. 

Chicken Ragout. 

Cut up one pint of cold, boiled fowl into small pieces, adda 
quart of boiling water; to this add a tablespoonful of chopped 
turnip and carrot, simmer until vegetables are tender, wet a table- 
spoonful of flour and stir in with a half teaspoonful of curry 
powder, let it boil up. For the border of the ragout, take one cup- 
ful of stewed tomatoes, one cupful of chicken stock, season with 
salt, pepper, and chopped onion; when this boils add one cup- 
ful of cooked rice, and half acupful of butter, Let it all cook 
twenty minutes, then place around the ragout as a border. 


When using the fowl for many purposes the giblets are not 
used in the preparation. Here are ways of making them very 
acceptable dishes. 

Giblet Pie. 

Boil them tender in water with a teaspoonful of whole black 
pepper, a small onion, two or three blades of mace, and a few 
sprigs of sweet herbs, season with pepper and salt. When tender 
take out the meat, remove the gristle and lay them into a baking 
dish; strain the liquor and put back on the stove and thicken with 
flour rubbed into a lump of butter, pour over the meat and cover 
with a crust, made the same as for chicken pie. This may have 
a bottom crust if you like oraslice of rump steak laid in the 
bottom of the dish. If steak is used, the pie will need. to bake an 
hour and a half. 

Stewed Giblets. 

Having washed them clean, put them into a saucepan with two 
or three slices of salt pork and a bit of veal. Let them boil up. 
Take off the scum that will rise in boiling, add two onions, a half 
of a turnip, a carrot, a little thyme, and parsley, stew until tender, 
strain through a sieve; rub a spoonful of flour into a lump of butter, 
put in a saucepan and brown. Put giblets and broth back on the 
stove and thicken with the brown flour add a little green parsley 
and boil fifteen minutes and serve. 

Giblet Soup. 

Use the giblets and the bones of roast or boiled chicken, one 
onion, a large slice of carrot and turnip each, a little cabbage, some 
stock in which the chicken was cooked or other meat a large 
lump of butter, salt and pepper. Boil all until tender; then, take 
out the giblets, remove all the waste parts, and chop the rest 
and return to the kettle. Take out the vegetables and brown them 
in butter and return to the kettle. Brown a spoonful of flour and 
stir in. If the bones of the fowl are used it will be necessary 
to strain the liquor. 

Fried Fillets. 

Remove the fillets from the fowl by drawing the skin off the 
breast, and running a sharp knife down between the flesh and the 
breastbone. Lard the fillets and season with salt and pepper. 
Dip into beaten egg, then into rolled bread crumbs and fry in 
hot fat. Serve hot with a little meat sauce on each. 

Broiled Chicken Liver. 

Split them, rub over them melted butter or pork fat, then roll in 
flour mixed with a little salt and pepper and broil over bright 
coals. 

Liver and Bacon. 

Use equal quantities of each alternately. Shape into cakes place 
in a frying pan and cook quickly in boiling fat. Serve on toast. 
Fried Chicken Liver. 

For six livers, put two tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan. 
When hotadda small onion, cook’ slowly ten minutes, and then 
take out. Dredge the livers with flour, mix with salt and pepper, 
and fry done in the butter. Take up the livers and for gravy use 
one cupful of chicken stock, a pinch of sugar and thicken with 
flour. Pour over livers. This is nice with toasted bread. 

Fried Cold Chicken. 

Take good slices of good boiled or roasted chicken, dip them in 
beaten egg and then in bread crumbs. Fry brown in butter. To 
be eaten with meat sauce or without. It is very nice. 
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Potted Chicken. 

Use three-quarters chicken and one-quarter ham cooked, chop 
fine, and grind to paste. Add butter, salt and pepper and pack in 
closely in small, stone jars. Set these in hot water, place in the 
oven and bake slowly an hour and a half. When cold pour over 
the top melted butter or lard, sufficient to cover it well and keep 
in a cool place. 

Three years of experience proves that a flock of fowls for 
family use is a profitable investment. They can be kept 
within a small park, without annoyance to neighbors, with 
perfect success, profit and enjoyment. The most economical 
family has many kitchen scraps and much wastage unfit for 
use, that can be counted largely in the estimate of the cost of 
keeping—cabbage trimmings, celery tops, gristly meat, fat 
trimmings from mutton, lamb, etc., wastage from the dining 
plates, crumbs from here and there, that make a healthy variety 
of pickings for a flock of from fifteen to twenty fowls, and 
lessens the expense of keeping very materially. A bit of 
personal experience proves the truth of the venture. We 
bought a flock of thirty, ranging in age from chickens to old 
hens, at an average cost of twenty-five cents apiece. We 
built a park and hen house of sufficient accommodations, and 
found at the end of the year that the fowls had paid the cost 
of park and house, for their living, and for the number then 
remaining, eighteen. We were clear of expense to reward 
us for the small amount of labor involved, eighteen choice 
fowls, and a park and hen house, costing us twenty dollars, 
counting the fowls killed, and the eggs laid, at the market 
price which we would have had to pay for them. 


Have you boys and yard room, let them try the experiment, 


the responsibility will bring its own recompense, in the em- 
ployment furnished them out of school hours, in the variety 
of reading matter that the business requires, in the interest 
it will give them in marketable commodities, and the busi- 
ness venture in its records of profit and loss, and the pleasure 
brought by experience and employment. It is a wise pre- 
caution to fill a boy’s time with a healthy, lively interest in 
some remunerative employment, the best safeguard against 
mischief, that is always waiting for idle hands. 

—Annie Wade. 
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GIPSY LULLABY SONG. 


Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 
The stars are out an’ blinkin’; 
Along the cliffs the shadows creep ; 
What is my racklie (loved one) thinkin’? 
Thy father’! find the patrin (trail) true 
Across the wide, wide heather ; 
He’ll come, he’ll come! His life’s in you; 
He’ll come, whate’er the weather! 
Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 


Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 
The camp’s made snug and tidy ; 
His heart is here both true and deep, 
Where’er a-dickerin’ bide he. 

The stick* is burnished o’er the fire ; 
The tent smiles welcome surely ; 

The kettle sings wi’ a’ good things ; 
An’ we a’ wait securely. 

Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 


Sleep, sweet! My chauvie, sleep! 
Now sleep an’ dream but lightly. 
I hear a whisper in the leaves! 
The fire glints up more brightly. 
Old dugal (dog) an’ the grye (horse) prick up; 
The kettle ’gins a-humming: 
Oh, Love is sure and knows afar !— 
Chee! Chee !—Thy father’s coming. 
Wake now, my chauvie, wake! 
—Edgar L. Wakeman. 


* The iron pot, or kettle, stick of the Gipsies of the tent and road.—E. L W. 
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IN THE SIOK ROOM. 
BED SHOES AND NOISELESS SLIPPERS. 
BED SHOES. 

The materials required for these shoes are one skein of 
white Andalusian yarn, a bone crochet hook of medium size, 
and a pair of wool-lined cork soles. If these soles are not 
easily procurable, rip the soles from a pair of worn-out kid 
slippers, and cover them on both sides with white cotton 
flannel. For the uppers, work as follows: Crochet loosely 
a chain of eighteen stitches. Turn; chain one; and work 
one double crochet into a loop of each of the eighteen chain. 
* Turn; chain one; double crochet in each double crochet of 
previous row, putting the hook under one-half, only, of the 
chain-like stitch,—the half next to the worker. (The other 
half forms a ridge on the opposite side.) Repeat from * 
thirty-two times, or until there are seventeen ridges on each 
side of the work. 

You have now a strip about six inches long, if not too 
loosely worked. At the end of the thirty-fourth row, keeping 
your hook in the last stitch, bring the free end of the strip 
round to the hook, and continue the work across it. Now 
you have a row thirty-six stitches long, which begins the in- 
step. Work back and forth as before, but narrow off two 
stitches in every second row. This narrowing shapes the 
shoe, and is accomplished by dropping, or omitting to work 
into the two middle stitches of the previous row. When the 
work is narrowed down to twelve stitches, shape the toe by 
working two rows as follows : 

1. Miss one; single crochet into next stitch ; double crochet 
into next eight stitches ; single crochet into tenth stitch ; turn. 

2. Miss one; single crochet into next stitch ; double crochet 
into next two stitches; miss two; double crochet into next 
two; single crochet into eighth stitch. 

The work is now ready to sew to the sole. Baste the two 
together, holding both wrong side out, and sew together with 
strong thread doubled. Then turn the shoe, and work a row 
of eyelets round the ankle (2 ch., d. c. into end stitch of alter- 
nate ridges; repeat). Into these work a row of shells, and 
through the eyelets run a tasseled cord twisted from four 
threads of the yarn. These shoes are comfortable, not only 
for the sick, but for aged people and others who suffer from 
cold feet in bed. The above directions are fora No. 3sole. For 
every half size larger, add one stitch to the foundation chain. 

NOISELESS SLIPPERS. 

These are intended for the use of those who are nursing, or 
watching with the sick, but they will be found to give great 
comfort to any one who has tired or lame feet. 

Rip the soles from a pair of old slippers, knock the heels 
off, and cover the soles, on both sides, with thick woolen 
cloth. Excellent material for this, as well as for the uppers, 
may be found in the skirts of old coats. With the old slip- 
pers for a guide, cut a paper pattern of the uppers; or, better 
still, have a pattern of the right size cut for you by a shoe- 
maker. The pattern will be in two pieces, the vamp and the 
quarter. Cut two cloth pieces by the vamp pattern and four 
by the quarter pattern, taking care to have two of the latter 
right side out and two wrong side out. From dark silesia cut 
linings to all these pieces. Close and press the seams of the 
cloth pieces, then those of the linings; then baste the two 
smoothly together—seams inside—and bind the upper edge 
with galloon. Now slip the heel stiffening (saved from the 
old slippers) up between the lining and the outside, and catch 
it there with two or three basting stitches. Then sew upper 
and sole together, holding both wrong side out, and your 
slipper is finished. Turn it and put it on; and if your feet 
are lame or tired you will not be in a hurry to take it off. 

—Nelly Browne. 
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TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
IV. 

Wuat To Do WITH THE CHILDREN AT THE TABLE. 

UT of a dozen inquiries as to whether chil- 
dren should be allowed at the table, 
eight “certainlys,” three “ yeses—after 
a certain age, say four years—and one 
“ not until a child is capable of using its 
knife and fork properly,” were received. 
Care was taken to ask the question of 
women who have large families and are 
leaders in society and whose children 
are not only cultured, but have done 
well unto themselves. It is a subject 
that every mother is interested in and 

one on which there is necessarily a diversity of opinion, for 
the management of children must vary according to the age, 
health and disposition of the child. Some are ruled by kind- 
ness, some by strictness, and others need only careful man- 
agement or tact to lead them. 

It is impossible for any but the mother to make rules. All 
articles on the subject can only give advice in the form of 
suggestions, and we therefore hope that the following will 
prove of use to mothers and all those who have charge of 
children and are fortunate enough to be subscribers to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

A very good rule to adopt in regard to bringing children to 
the table is to allow them to be brought in when dessert is 
served. This can be made a real pleasure, not only to the 
children, but to the parents. Of course the little ones have 
had their dinner earlier, and the little taste of sweetmeats 
given by the mother’s permission can do no harm, and can be 
made a reward. We are referring, of course, to babies or 
young children, say under five years. 

I believe, as eight of the twelve mothers do, in children be- 
ing brought to the table, for it is necessary that they should 
begin as early as possible to learn table manners; and no- 
where can they be taught so well as at the family table. 

In some households a side-table is provided for the chil- 
dren, with the governess or head nurse to superintend, and if 
the mother does not feel equal to the task of overseeing her 
children at meals, this is a very excellent plan to adopt, only 
she should see that the person in charge is well qualified 
for the duty. 

Before going further I wish very much to tell you of a beau- 
tiful house in New York, where everything is kept in perfect 
order—except the children—and dinner or any meal in that 
house is an ordeal which few people care to go through twice. 
There are two children, a boy and a girl, and a few of the 
things they do and should not be allowed to do are as fol- 
lows: In the first place the waitress is never sure of where 
they are going to sit. Their proper places, the girl beside 
her mother and the boy by his father, are of course neatly 
laid, but as like as not the girl will want to sit beside her 
father, or the guest if there is one, and immediately there 
arises a squabble as to what seat she will take, and after five 
minutes loud talking, scolding and perhaps crying, it is set- 
tled, then the waitress must change the plates, napkins and 
soon. No attention is paid by them to the blessing, and the 
moment it is ended both begin to tell what they want. Of 
course they are helped first and after being helped they inva- 
riably change their mind and want something different. 
When the bread is passed they finger every slice or roll to get 
the softest piece, and after they have got it break it into a 
thousand bits. They are allowed to help themselves to the 
preserves and sauces and butter, and by the time the dessert 
reaches the table they have eaten—or wasted—enough to 


satisfy a grown man or woman. Then most likely there will 
be a hot discussion as to how much “ puddin’ ” or pie they 
want, and it will in all probability end in one of them being 
carried out of the room screaming, while the other is sure to 
be rewarded for not crying. 

What can parents expect in the future for these children? 
and can they blame them for anything they do in after life 
that is unmanly or unwomanly? I think not. I have not 
drawn from imagination, but from actual life; and it is not 
such a very unusual case either, as many can testify. 

On the other hand there is such a thing as being too strict. 
There will be many among my readers who can remember the 
plate of cold porridge that was set by from breakfast and must 
be eaten before anything else at lunch, and the hard crusts 
saved from one meal to another. Such a practice seems bar- 
barous. After children cannot eat the food provided, let a 
mother try it on herself and see how it affects her stomach. 
If the food must be given a second time to the little one, put 
it in a different cup or plate and heat it if it will make it more 
palatable. 

And then, why should a child be made to eat what it does 
not like, just because the father, mother or nurse is careless 
in helping it? If John likes the leg of a chicken and Mollie 
the wing, why should John have the wing and Mollie the leg? 
Children have their preferences, and as far as it is right they 
should be regarded. At the same time no child should be 
fed entirely upon the white meat of the turkey, or given all the 
cream in the pitcher simply because he wishes it. 

Then again, how often their food is tasteless for want of 
salt, or too much salted; the milk just turned, or the bread 
hard. But it is not of the children’s food that we are writing 
but of how they shall eat it and in what manner it shall be 
served to them. 

The first thing is to establish a seat at the table for the 
child that shall be his or her place. A high chair is of course 
necessary for a child under four, and what a precious piece of 
furniture this chair is to every mother. If is also an excel- 
lent plan and will save a deal of trouble if the nurse can be 
spared from other duties to take care and wait upon the chil- 
dren at table. 

Now comes a difficult time in a child’s training ; it must be 
taught to treat its nurse respectfully, and the nurse must also 
speak kindly and be respectful to her little charge. It was in 
this particular that the old colored mammies of the South 
were so invaluable. They never allowed the children under 
their care to be rude either to themselves or any one else. 

There is a very pretty custom, sometimes met with here 
and which is universal in England and if once adopted is sure 
to always exist, that is that all children over four years old 
shall not take their seats until their father, and especially 
their mother, is seated. I saw a veritable Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy the other day take his mother by the hand when dinner 
was announced and lead her to her seat, draw out her chair 
and see her comfortably seated before taking his own. It 
was all so natural and charming I could not help contrasting 
this bit of courtesy with that of the two children of our New 
York friend. 

If children are taught from the very first to take their seats 
quietly, wait patiently for their food, answer promptly and 
speak only when spoken to they will not only be a credit to 
you but their presence will be,anything but a trouble. If the 
child has an accident try to treat it as such and not as a piece 
of willful mischief, as we are too apt to. The plaintive little 
cry, “I didn’t mean to,” is oftener true than otherwise. 

Never make fun of a child for the use of its knife or fork, 
but try patiently and perseveringly to correct its mistakes, 
and from the very first when you say zo let it be no. Of 
course there are delicate, nervous children who must be in- 
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dulged in many ways not to be thought of with a strong and 
healthy child, but even then there is a limit not only for the 
child’s sake but the mother’s and nurse’s. 

In many families the oldest child is required to ask the 
blessing. This does not seem quite right. Should the father 
be absent, however, and there is a son, then it is a graceful 
duty for the boy to be able to do it. A child’s training can 
never begin too early, nor can it be too carefully schooled in 
all that is graceful. Civility has always had luck as an ally. 
“ My mother taught me,” how often, how very often we hear 
that phrase when one wishes to explain something worthy of 
remembrance. 

Here are a few good old rules that can be safely followed : 

Give the child a seat that shall be strictly its own. 

Teach it to take its seat quietly ; 

To use its napkin properly ; 

To wait patiently to be served ; 

To answer promptly ; 

To say thank you; 

If asked to leave the table for a forgotten article or for any 
purpose to do so at once ; 

Never to interrupt and never to contradict ; 

Never to make remarks about the food, such as “I saw that 
turkey killed and how he did bleed,” as I once heard a little 
boy remark at a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Teach the child to keep his plate in order ; 

Not to handle the bread or to drop food on the cloth 
and floor ; 

To always say “ Excuse me, please,” to the mother when at 
home, and to the lady or hostess when visiting, if leaving 
the table before the rest of the party ; 

To fold its napkin and to put back its chair or push it 
close to the table before leaving ; 

And after leaving the table not to return. 


I know children who observe every one of these rules, and 
are in no way priggish, but are simply well-behaved, delightful 
companions, and: they owe it all to their mother’s careful 
training from babyhood. 


TABLE-WARE AND NAPERY FOR CHILDREN, 


It will be found a real help, besides being a pleasure for 
the little ones, to provide a special cup, plate, spoon and so 
on for each child. Lovely bread and milk sets, consisting of 
plate, bowl and pitcher, can now be bought for two dollars, 
and those who are fortunate enough to have an artist friend 
proficient in the art of china painting can easily obtain such a 
set with original designs. Plates with the alphabet, or per- 
haps illustrating some fairy story, or maybe a geography les- 
son in the form of a map of the State in which the child lives, 
or some historical event pictured so as to tell a story ; indeed 
there are a thousand subjects for such a purpose. 

If you have no artist friend, cannot do it yourself and know 
of no one who can, it would not be much of a task to get from 
some art store or paper the address of some good china-dec- 
orator. If you wish to have a certain subject pictured, sug- 
gest to the artist to begin with the first scene on the plate, 
continue the story on the bowl and finish it on the pitcher. 
My first Bible lesson was learnt from my porridge-plate on 
which there was a series of rude pictures illustrating the life 
of Joseph. 

Children’s silver-ware is very elaborate now, but plain, not 
too heavy silver is preferable. The bread and milk spoon is 
a little larger and flatter than an ordinary teaspoon and has 
rather blunt edges so as not to cut the child’s mouth The 
knife and fork are of course small, while the push-fork in- 
tended for small children to use in place of their fingers to 
push the food into a spoon is admirably suited for this pur- 
pose. It is simply a bar of twisted or plain silver about five 


inches long with a little cross-bar at one end. Some children 
are made to use a crust of bread for a push-fork, which is cer- 
tainly better than the fingers. 

As soon as a child can use a napkin it should have its nap- 
kin-ring and be taught to fold and put the napkin in it. And 
no one can object to a silver mug or cup. Ornamented bibs 
are almost too universally used to need mentioning, but there 
is one thing that should be carefully attended to and that is 
to see that they are always clean—one for each meal if neces- 
sary. If you put a soiled bib on a child it will make, most 
certainly, an unpleasant impression, not only on the child but 
on those present, and the child will be very much less apt to 
be careful. 

Children’s napkins are of course smaller and need not be 
so fine as those for the table. Do not permit a soiled napkin 
any more than a soiled bib to be given to a child. Many will 
say that is nonsense, but those who ought to know say that 
clean table linen, as well as clean clothes, will make a differ- 
ence in the behavior of any child. 

Often it is necessary to place a napkin or cloth under the 
plate to protect the tablecloth from stray bits of food. These 
are best plain without embroidery or fringe of any kind. 

A crying child, a sulky child, a noisy child, or a dirty child 
are not to be endured at table at all, and no parent should 
want them. But a neat, well-behaved child is always a pleas- 
ant addition, and there are few men or women who are not 
willing to add the word of praise to such an addition. But 
there is one thing to remember, children cannot always act 
Just so, not even their parents do, and great but judicious 
allowance should be made for them. Often when they are 
irritable and unmanageable it is because they are sick and quite 
unable to control themselves. It is then best that they should 
be removed at once before they have an opportunity of being 
disobedient. And they should also be taught to be as polite 
to one another as to other people. 

—Mary Barr Munroe. 
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BABYLAND. 


There’s a wonderful country we all of us know 

Where the strangest things talk, and the queerest things grow, 
Where the Fairies and Brownies guard everything nice 

And delight the small children with charming advice, 

Where there’s nobody rich, yet there’s nobody poor, 

For all are content, light of heart and secure, 

And the name of this country, where all these things be 

Is innocent Babyland, land of the wee. 


I lived in this Babyland, long years ago 

(We all of us live there at some time, you know), 
But somebody kept me one morning from play 

And took me to school, as they called it, that day. 

I sang as I went, for I guessed nothing then, 

And thought myself wise with my book and my pen. 
Ah! little I knew as I danced on in glee 

That I had left Babyland,—land of the wee. 


They taught me to read, and they taught me to write, 
They filled my head so, that it thought in the night, 
I wanted to go back to Babyland then 

And have no more bother of thinking again. 

But try as I would to remember the way— 

’Twas lost, and forgotten forever that day, 

For none may return once they leave it, and see 
Their innocent Babyland, land of the wee. 


Oh, little folks living in Babyland now, 

Sing with the birds as they sing on the bough, 
Dance with the blossoms that dance at your feet, 
Laugh with each other wherever you meet, 
Sleep, and in dreaming know naught of the care 
Kept far away from your Babyland fair, 

Know that our happiest hours must be 

While you are at play, in your land of the wee: 


—Maud Wyman. 
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OUR DOMESTIO ANIMALS. 


FAITHFUL HousEHOLD SERVANTS AND PETs. 


-224¢ ARENTS who encourage their children to ill-use the 
harmless, helpless animals that fall in their way, or 
are, perhaps, allowed to lead a miserable, half- 
Jiky xe starved existence about the home premises, cannot 
| S realize the injury they thus do those children, in harden- 
ik ing their natures, making them cruel and indifferent to 
suffering of any kind, especially that of animals, or they 
would doubtless do far differently. At least it seems 
better to attribute such faultiness of management in the for- 
mation of the moral character of children, even by parents 
who have had excellent advantages of education, both moral 
and religious, to thoughtlessness rather than willful neglect of 
what may be termed a most important branch of their moral 
education. 

In the opinion of the writer, a home without pets is almost 
as incomplete as one without children; cats and dogs and 
children seem to be natural associates, and it seldom needs 
anything but a gentle, cautionary word now and then when 
the little ones are inclined to be harsh in their manner of 
handling pussy herself or pussy’s offspring, to make them 
understand that their pets have feeling the same as themselves 
and must be treated accordingly. 

If all parents, mothers more especially, would pursue such 
a method in training their children, there would soon be a 
great and creditable revolution in many homes where now a 
skeleton dog and cat that dare not come near enough to the 
kitchen fire to warm their frost-bitten ears, or to get a morsel 
which may or may not be thrown to them, are holding the po- 
sition of family pets. And such a revolution would bring 
about far more important results than many who were not in 
their childhood taught to be gentle and kind toward animals, 
are willing to accord. 

It is safe to affirm that there are to-day thousands of homes 
in which either the husband or wife is made miserable by the 
disposition of one or the other to ill-use the domestic animals. 
Even the cow and horse, good, patient servants that they are, 
if treated with the merciful kindness which is their due, are 
not exempt from the consequences of the criminal mistakes 
made by parents in not discouraging anything like a disposi- 
tion toward cruelty in the natures of their children, so fast as 
it crops out. 

The boy who is encouraged to carry a revolver and practice 
with it upon the neighbors’ dogs and cats is in no little danger 
of ending his days ignominiously. His nature becomes hard- 
ened and all the gentler sensibilities blunted, so that any 
gentle-souled person with whom his years of maturity may be 
passed is likely to experience much of exquisite mental tor- 
ture because of the dissimilarity of her husband’s callous na- 
ture to her own, kept sympathetic and tender by the watchful 
care of parents who were anxious to fulfill God’s law of mercy 
and kindness themselves and to perpetuate it in the training 
of their child. 

It is no trait of bravery ina boy to be an adept at taking 
the lives of harmless animals; the most veritable coward 
could kill a kittenor shoot a bird. Many brave soldiers would 
decline to stoop to practice their marksmanship upon a de- 
fenceless animal, while others equally brave, perhaps, in a 
rough, savage way, do not hesitate to do so; but surely the 
qualities of gentleness and mercy are more likely to be com- 
bined with /rve bravery than that of wanton cruelty, and who 
would not choose to have a son aspire to the former, rather 
than the latter traits of character, whether he be a soldier or 
a civilian. 

Comparatively few would choose the name and fame of 
Bergh, the good friend of animals, rather than those of others 


fo 


whose deeds have won for them more of wealth and praise ; 
yet surely there lingers a luster about the memory of such a 
man that is most truly glorious because it is lent by the 
Heavenly Father who keeps a record of the deeds that won 
it, as well as of the fall of each sparrow or other defenseless 
creature that He has made. 

The time must come if we are really progressing in true 
and desirable knowledge and real goodness, as scientists and 
reformers affirm, that the lower order of creation will be in a 
far greater measure than at present, safe from injustice and 
cruelty, being protected by the shield which Justice and 
Mercy will gladly help to erect before them, if encouraged to 
enter the lists in their behalf by the wise and good parents 
and guardians of the children of the present and succeeding 
generations, and for the sake of pity may the time be not far 


distant. 
—Mary Sweet Potter. 
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ARTIFICIAL NURSING. 


Dr. Frederick M. Warner, visiting physician of the out-door 
department of Bellevue hospital at New York, says that after 
careful trial and study of all kinds of food designed for the 
rearing of children who have been deprived of maternal nour- 
ishment, he has come back to cow’s milk, properly prepared, 
as the best substitute for mother’s milk at ourcommand. He 
causes the milk consumed by the artificially-reared children 
under his care to be prepared by putting into an ordinary 
cooking-steamer a couple of inches of water which is brought 
to the boiling point, and the milk which is to be the infant’s 
allowance for 24 hours is placed in as many nursing bottles as 
are to be used during that time. The bottles have previously 
been placed in an oven for a quarter of an hour. When the 
milk is put in them they are stopped with cotton wool and 
placed on the perforated plate in the steamer, not touching 
each other, the cover is shut tightly and the whole is per- 
mitted to steam for half an hour. By this method all germs 
are destroyed, and the milk, if left stoppered in a cool place, 
will keep a long time. The doctor has found it perfectly 
sweet and good after five weeks. 

For feeding, the wool cork is removed, lime-water and sugar 
of milk are added, a nipple taken from boiling water is put 
on, and the milk is given to the child. The proportion of lime- 
water and milk are half and half for infants under six weeks 
old, with a teaspoonful of sugar of milk; from six weeks to 
three months one-third lime-water, and afterward gradually 
diminish the lime-water. The bottle must be used but once 
for the same filling; when the child has taken all it will, what 
remains must be thrown away and the bottle washed and 
placed in the sun and air. Dr. Warner prefers the ordinary 
cooking-steamer to any special apparatus for the sterilization 
of milk. 
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LET US WAIT. 


We sow our seed daily with hope and prayer, 

Sow deeply with thought and deeply with care. 
Have faith, do not hasten the blossoms green, 
They’ll come in due time if thou patierit hast been. 


Look to the soil ; be it rich and well plowed, 

With raindrops of Heaven each furrow well showered ; 
When first buds appear, do not pass them by, 

For canker-worms come and the fruit will die. 


If watchful, you’re sure a harvest to reap; 

Be ever wakeful, nor tarry in sleep,— 

And as “ everything comes to those who wait,” 
So with patience, success and joy will mate. 


—Nina Picton. 
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TENDING BABY. 
“Cheeks as soft as July peaches; 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness; round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise ; 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness ; 
Minutes just as brimm’d with sadness ; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries; 
Crows and laughs and tearful eyes; 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn corn.” 
OW the mother’s arms and back ache 
after caring for this pink and white 
tyranny so helpless and yet so ex- 
acting. Our homes are not all pro- 
vided with cook, nurse-maid and 
house-maid. Not to disguise the 
fact, a majority of the little ones are 
nurtured by the mother, who com- 
bines all these offices in her own 
patient person. If the domestic ma- 
chinery runs smoothly, in many homes, it is because the 
house-mother is the pivot, upon which swing so many activi- 
ties. It is of those homes without wealth, yet with refinement, 
that I write, where sums in addition and subtraction, mostly 
subtraction, must be done every week. It is here the babies 
gather. The storks seem to be fond of these humble homes, 
for they never forget them. The heroisms of life are largely 
by the firesides. The angels of the children see and tell the 
Father on high. These mothers who have so much to do and 
bear, with a narrow income at their disposal need our 
sympathy. 

A modern home of wealth has many hands to conserve its 
interests. Accomplished and skillful service administers the 
household life. Perhaps there are no children to care for. 
But there are hundreds of homes with only one half-taught 
maid or none, influenced by the spirit of modern culture and 
art and yet without means to gratify it. These mothers who 
have the baby to tend, they need our sympathy. 

I believe the majority of men think the care of a baby is 
child’s play. They come home from shop and office and see 
the rosebud fresh, in its dainty white, and think what an easy 
time Kate has, with such a cherub to play with. It surely 
cannot be work to toss and rock and sing to this little man, 
with shining eyes. And yet the house-mother looks tired. 
The tears are almost at the eyes, the mouth trembles and 
Johr, stupidly kind, wonders what it is all about. 

But his eyes are opened at last. He has the influenza and 
must stay at home from the office. What jolly fun it will be 
to play with that son and heir. Kate shall go to her cousin’s 
for the day. Leo can see tothe kitchen. And so the good 
wife departs, with many cautions and warnings to John, as to 
colic, food and naps, the baby meanwhile crowing lustily as 
the mother gives it a good-bye caress. John wonders why 
Kate grows old so fast, she is really fading. Poor woman, 
she has not been out on a jaunt like this for months. 

The baby for the first half hour is an angel. What fun it is 
to dandle him about. Now he drops off in a nap and John 
will read the paper. But just as he is deep in the leading 
article, oblivious to babies, there is a moan, then a cry and 
John comes to his senses. How he cries, how red in the face 
he gets, what does possess the child? He takes him on his 
knee, he rocks him, he tumbles him, and now at last he walks 
with him, but still he cries, his little lips looking so grieved. 
Leo comes in and inquires about dinner. Mistress always 
sees to that. By this time John is in a profuse perspiration. 
The “sweat” the doctor ordered is his, in the order of nature. 
He is finally summoned to a “picked up” dinner. What a 


contrast it is to the inviting board of Kate. How does she 
get time to attend to it? he asks himself. But how that baby 
cries! In fact he yells lustily at last. Leo puts her head into 
the door to inquire if he has had his milk. Zounds! John 
had forgotten it entirely. Kate had charged him to warm it 
ateleven. The baby was hungry; the poor little fellow was 
suffering from an empty stomach. He got his milk and now 
is asleep, with a little shadow on his bright face. John’s con- 
science troubles him. He is always cross when he is hungry. 
No wonder the little colt cried. Now he takes up that article 
again, feeling a little misused with his dinner of “scraps.” 
He has forgotten all about the blessed heir when he hears a 
little moan. The dinner came too late, and a forenoon of 
crying, with no nourishment, will have its effect. And now 
the cherub cries. Mercy, what a voice! He has the colic. 
He twists and wriggles and rolls. John gives him catnip tea, 
and he is easy for a minute, then he begins again, and finally 
he takes him up and marches up and down the house, singing 
at the top of his voice, “My heavenly home is bright and 
fair.” His back aches, man as he is; his arms are tired, and 
his head buzzes like a machine. What does possess the 
child! He certainly will cry himself to death. After an hour 
and a half of this f/ay the baby drops into an exhausted sleep, 
and John lays him down. He does not read the paper as he 
sits down. He has it wrong side up, but he says to himself, 
“ Kate has this every day,” and then he does a good deal of 
thinking. He is a sensible man. He has found out how 
much play there is in minding a baby. 

When Kate comes home rested and looking younger than 
she has for years, with news and chat of her visit, a very hum- 
ble man receives her. There is pity and admiration mingled 
in his glance. The baby receives his attention every day after 
this; at odd moments, when at home, he takes him and be- 
comes quite expert in tending his son and heir. 

If the men folks will tend the baby, when they are in the 
house, they will learn some new and valuable lessons. It 
may coax the roses back to the faces of their wives. Its sym- 
pathy and help will be a benediction. There is no more ex- 
acting and wearing work than the attention demanded bya 
fretful and active baby. It has carried many a mother to her 
grave. Every man owes it to his mother, who cared for him, 
if he cannot provide abundant service for his home, to lighten 
the burden, when the birdlings are piping in the nest, by 
tending the baby for her who is overborne with cares, the 
mother of his children. 

She who has her nursery by the kitchen fire, as many do, 
without the luxury and ease of an establishment, has fine and 
healthy children, but she grows old before her time, worn out 
by the terrible strain of monotonous work without change or 
fresh air. She is a woman fit for a wife. A man fit fora hus- 
band will lend a hand in lifting her burden. 

“ Wealth for which we know no measure; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure; © 
Gladness brimming over gladness ; 

Joy in care; delight in sadness; 
Loveliness beyond completeness ; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness.” 

Such is the mother’s experience with her baby. Let us not 
allow, because of her great love to her child, the roses to pale 
and die upon her cheek. 

—“A Country Parson.” 


SPRING is strong and virtuous, 

Broad sowing, cheerful, plenteous, 
Quickening underneath the mould, 
Grains beyond the price of gold. 

So deep and large her bounties are, 
That one broad, long midsummer day 
Shall to the planet overpay 


The ravage of a year of war.—Zmerson. 
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PIOTURES FOR THE OHILDREN. 
POSSIBILITIES OF PASTE. 

T is to be presumed that in each 
house in which Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING is a welcome visitor, are found 
many other periodicals and papers, 
and consequently in these days of 
beautiful illustrations, many pic- 
tures. Granted then that this be 
true, our housekeeper has a source 
on which to draw for many beauti- 
ful things. Perhaps I can best illus- 
trate and suggest by giving ex- 
amples of collections of pictures, 
=brought together from many dif- 
=== ferent sources, and made useful and 

attractive by means of paste. I enter 
a drawing-room. On the table is a collection of portraits of 
authors, neatly mounted on pieces of cardboard about the size 
of an ordinary cabinet photograph card. Holes have been 
punched in the cards and they are fastened together by means 
of narrow ribbons tied in pretty bows. These portraits were all 
obtained from Houghton & Mifflin’s illustrated catalogue, 
which any one may obtain for the asking. Ona small table 
are some large scrap albums, but instead of containing the 
usual scrap pictures, the first one is filled with portraits of 
prominent men and women, most of them being full-page 
pictures. Harper’s illustrated papers furnished many of these. 
Under it is another album of miscellaneous pictures of gen- 
eral interest. On an easel in one corner of the room is a col- 
lection of pictures illustrating the noted cathedral buildings 
of Europe. You would scarcely believe that these were not 
printed upon the cardboard instead of being simply pasted 
there. Scattered about the room everywhere are pictures, 
some in portfolios resting in any convenient place. There 
are beautiful steel engravings in some of the illustrated mag- 
azines, as well as exquisite wood cuts. What a fund for the 
entertainment of one’s friends, and how charmingly pictures 
help to furnish a room. 

To mount pictures is not difficult provided we have good 
paste. An excellent way to make it is as follows. Take equal 
parts of flour and starch. Wet thoroughly with cold water 
and then pour on water that is boiling and cook for a few 
minutes, being careful to use water enough so that it will not 
be too thick. Distribute it evenly over the surface of the 
back of the picture, putting on as little as possible. Lay the 
top of the picture first upon the cardboard and smooth it 
downwards with a clean cloth. Dry it under pressure with 


~paper more or less porous next the picture to absorb the 


moisture. The cardboard may be obtained at a printing 
office, where you can have it cut into the desired size, or you 
may obtain at an art store beautiful tinted boards with beveled 
edges. With what a dainty gift may you present your friend 
by mounting a beautiful picture or the portrait of some favorite 
author upon such a card. Better far than any Christmas or 
birthday card you may buy, for it is not only a work of art 
but is the result of loving labor. The Christmas number of 
“The Book Buyer,” published in New York, contains beau- 
tiful little works of art suitable for such purposes, and during 
the year 1888 each number contained a portrait of some author. 
In a family where there are growing children let them col- 
lect all the pictures they can find illustrating any subject, 
such, for example, as the subject of geography, and make a 
scrap-book of them. It will prove a very instructive book, and 
pleasant and profitable work for the long winter evenings. 
One other hint. Don’t forget the little ones. They will 
find something interesting in almost any picture. Keep a 


box for them and put into it all pictures especially adapted to 
children, or any that you do not want for anything else, dis- 
carding only poor ones and those that are sensational or 
portray scenes of violence. (The sooner these are burned the 
better.) This box will furnish you with material for picture 
books whenever on occasions of birthdays or Christmases 
you wish to gladden some little heart with a picture book. 
No matter if you have no little ones of your own, don’t waste 
the pictures. There are many homes where there are chil- 
dren but no pictures. If you have no time to make picture 
books, interest some of your boy and girl friends and show 
them how to make books from paper cambric or this cheap 
holland used for window shades, with pinked edges, and how 
to arrange the pictures, and see how they will delight in doing 
that which will bring a little gleam of brightness into the life 
of some unfortunate child, and lessen the care of some bur- 


dened mother. 
—Harriett Esterly Weston. 
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NEVER FORGET 

That the enemy of man is man. 

That the fairest flowers fade the soonest. 

That pride is never so offensive as when in chains. 

That when men are lonely they stoop to any companionship. 

That the darkest cloud often contains the most fruitful showers. 

That an open enemy is to be respected, a secret one to be sus- 
pected. 

That there may be loyalty without love, but never love without 
loyalty. 

That death is a sleepless messenger and life a wakeful handmaid 
of creation. 

That a golden key will often find the way to unlock many a se- 
cret drawer. 

That they who make a business of religion, too often make relig- 
ion a business. 

That the finest feeling velvety paws of the kitten often cover 
the sharpest claws. 

That they who are honest and earnest in their honesty, have no 
need to proclaim the fact. ; 

That it is often more difficult to obliterate traces of spilled ink 
than drops of spilled blood. 

That it may be well to test the condition of a cat’s claws before 
stroking its fur the wrong way. 
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THREADING THE NEEDLE. 


Beneath the southern window where the sunbeams 
Play hide and seek with every breath of air, 
Intent upon her task of basting patchwork, 
Sits dear old Grandma in her rocking-chair. 


The bees fly by with bags of pollen laden, 
The breezes bring the fragrance of the rose 

To Grandma, as she sways now forth, now backward, 
And plies her toil with spectacles on nose. 


So fast she works that soon the store of needles 
The children threaded for her yesterday 

Are standing empty on the scarlet cushion, 
And all her little helpers are away. 


All but small Ted, a curly-headed youngster, 
Who at this moment leaves his blocks and toys, 

And watches Grandma in round-eyed amazement, 
As needle first, then thread, her fingers poise. 

He thinks it strange that such an old, old lady 
To do a thing like that should vainly try, 

And cries, unable to keep silence longer, 
“*Grandma, why don’t you put it in the eye?” 


—Helen Chauncey. 
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A CONVERSATION BEE. 


NovEL, INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING. 


HE first question arising in the mind of any one ex- 
pecting visitors is, “ What shall I do to entertain 
them?” And the natural aim is for something dif- 
WO ferent from the hackneyed entertainments of the 

My day, particularly if the guest is one to whom progressive 
ry eucher, drive whist, teas, and the like are an old story. 

A “Conversation Bee” is at once novel, instructive and 
extremely entertaining, although the time allotted to the 
topics is limited. A party of this nature has been given 
recently very successfully, and to the great pleasure and 
amusement of the guests. Miss B—— had a lady visitor from 

a sister city, for whom she wished to give a small, informal 

party, and hit upon this unique idea. 

The invitations were very simple, written upon small note- 
paper, and read, 


Miss Laura Blank requests the pleasure of 
your company, Thursday evening, November 
10, to meet Miss Adams of Boston. 

Conversation Bee. 8.30. 


The company numbered twenty-four, twelve ladies and 
twelve gentlemen. 

A card was prepared by the hostess, bearing on one side 
the name of a gentleman, and under it a topic for the even- 
ing, and on the reverse side the names of the ladies. For 


example: 
Miss Adams, Miss Green, 


Miss Brown, Miss Black, 
Miss White, Miss Wood, 
Miss Blank, Miss Gray. 


These cards were presented after all had arrived and greet- 
ings and introductions were over. The hostess inaugurates 
the “ Bee” by striking a bell, and each gentleman finds the 
lady whose name stands first upon his card, and converses 
for five minutes upon the subject assigned him. At the expi- 
ration of the time the bell strikes again and he passes on to 
the next lady on the card, proceeding in this way until each 
gentleman has for five minutes engaged in conversation with 
every lady present. 

Of course it will readily be seen that care must be exer- 
cised in the arrangement of the names upon the cards to 
avoid conflicting, each being headed by a different lady. A 
very good way is to take the names in rotation after the first 
card is decided. 

The subjects also should be diverse in order that the con- 
versation may be as varied as possible. Among some of the 
topics chosen for this “ Bee ” were, “ Bunker Hill,” ‘ Shake- 
speare,” “ Boston,” “ Locomotives,” “ Dynamite, “ Robert 
Elsmere,” and many others. 

When each gentleman had performed the duty prescribed 
by his card, the bell struck for the last time and a general 
interchange of conversation followed, after which light refresh- 
ments were served, the gentlemen escorting to the supper- 
room the lady with whom he opened the evening. 

Some one will say, “I should never think of anything to 
say in such a short time,” but it is surprising how many 
thoughts come to one where everyone is bright and on the 
alert to do one’s best. It is a particularly social entertain- 
ment, and a promoter of unlimited amusement to the 
participants. 

For people in moderate circumstances a party of this kind 
is particularly adapted, for it can be carried out with but little 
outlay of money. A few flowers arranged by tasteful fingers, 
and a judicious and artistic setting of lights and furniture 
will give brightness and beauty to a very plain room. 


Mr. J. Howard Smith. 
_ “ Locomotives.” 


The collation can be light or elaborate, at the discretion of 
the hostess, and the number of guests according to the size of 
rooms. Sixteen is a fair number for moderate rooms; in any 
case there must be as many gentlemen as ladies. 

For simple refreshments coffee and chocolate with whipped 
cream, wafers, two kinds of ice-cream, fancy cakes and bon- 
bons, are all sufficient and come within the limit of most 
purses, and in most cases can be easily prepared at home. 

— Florence Bachelder. 
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NAMELESS GRAVES. 
A Poem For MEMORIAL Day. 


Just when the lilac’s purple bloom is fairest, 
Just when the apple-blossoms fall and die, 

Come we, with reverent hearts and quiet foot-steps, 
Decking, with flowers, the graves where heroes lie. 


Naught is too precious these low mounds to cover, 
Costliest roses, now, we love to give, 

Just as, for us, their best was freely given— 
Even their life-blood poured that we might live ! 


Oh! but some graves we may not strew with roses, 
None but the birds their resting-place can tell ; 
In unknown, silent places some are lying, 
Who just as bravely fought, as bravely fell ! 


Yet, if from us the sad, sweet task is taken, 
Nature remembers where those heroes rest ; 
Each fallen one, anew, her green robe covers, 
Fondly, each May, she decks them with her best. 


Sweetest of violets, with their fragrant breathing, 
Perfume the winds that round about them blow; 

Tallest of grasses gently wave above them, 
Whitest of lilies, as their head-stones, grow! 


Nature remembers! and our loving Father 

Sees, too, and marks each quiet, hidden spot ; 
Naught is forgotten of their gallant story, 

Though e’en their names on earth may be forgot. 


Conquerors were they o’er more than earthly foemen, 
Winners they were in many an unknown fight ; 
They, who the Savior followed as their leader, 
Walk with Him now in robes of purest white. 


Naught does it matter though no earthly volume 
Gladly keeps record of their deeds and worth ; 

What to His saints, in heavenly glory shining, 
Matters the fame or honors of the earth ? 


If God has owned them as His soldiers, winning 
Bravely the mortal fight that comes to all, 

What care they now what sod their dust is hiding, 
What care they now what was their funeral pall ? 


O Brothers, fighting yet with sin and evil, 
Look ye above to Him who died to save ; 
If there we walk with Him, what will 1t matter 
If here below we fill a ‘‘ nameless grave!” 
—Helen Percy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DO AND DON'T. 


Wash in your washbow! ; not on your towel. 

Deposit saliva in your spittoon; not on the floor. 

Wipe your feet on the door mat; not on your carpets. 
Bathe in your bath-tub; not on the floor of your bath room. 


Keep closet skeletons within their closets; don’t open the closet 
door to the world. 


Wash your soiled linen and purify personal uncleanliness in pri- 
vate; don’t hang the first to dry on your front piazza or the latter 
on your outer walls. 


Listen to what zs said; don’t imagine what might be said. 
Give advice when asked ; don’t deal it out miscellaneously. 
“Speak when you are spoken to;” don’t “all speak at once.” 
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OONOERNING SOME TROPIOAL FRUITS. 


AND SOME Savory DIsHES FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


O my mind, one of our most 
delicious desserts, is composed 
of bananas and oranges sliced 
together, and covered with 
powdered sugar. Yet, on offer- 
ing it to a friend, the other day, 
who had only recently returned 
from along sojourn in the Ba- 
hama Islands, it was smilingly 
declined.—“ If you will permit 
me,” she said—* I will take an 
orange alone. You know we 
do not eat sugar on fruit in 
Nassau” and to my surprise, 

after peeling and quartering the fruit, she proceeded to dip 

each piece in salt. Now it would certainly not occur toa 

Northerner to use salt as an accompaniment, not only to 

oranges, but to pineapples and lemons as well, and yet such 

she assured me is the universal custom in the countries where 
they grow. 

Bananas, are by the natives, always eaten with bread and 
butter, and are not considered in fit condition for eating until 
they are partially soft and black spots appear on the rind. 
This seems to me very reasonable, for in the solid, almost 
half green state, we so often admit them to our tables, they 
are a heavy tax on any but an exceptionally strong digestion. 

From the same lady, I obtained some recipes which made 
a welcome variety in our weekly bill of fare. Cayenne pep- 
per forms an important ingredient in all, and my friend was 
convinced that it was to the liberal use of’ it as a condiment, 
that she and her family owed their immunity from dyspeptic 
ailments, whether with justice or not, I leave others to decide. 
Her sauce for boiled fish was particularly nice, I have ever 
since used it in preference to the ordinary one of drawn butter, 
with capers or hard-boiled egg. 

To ad/ the water in which the fish was boiled, and which retains 
a strong flavor of the fish, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
the juice of four lemons, seasoning to taste with red pepper. 

Pilau is a pleasant and savory variety in the weekly list of 
vegetables and is made thus: 

Fry some chopped onion and thyme in drippings and when brown 
turn into the frying pan some cold boiled rice and stewed tomato, 
stirring all together until smoking hot and seasoning with salt and 
red pepper. 

**Skeveech ” (euphonious name). 

Is simply made by pouring hot, spiced vinegar over fried smelts 
or other fish, which is eaten cold as a relish for luncheon or tea. 
Hoppin John. 

Take dried peas or the small red beans and boil in plenty of 
water until tender. Then add some chopped onion which has been 
previously fried as for “ pilau” with thyme and stewed tomatoes. 
Lastly, throw in an equal quantity of uncooked rice and boil all 
together until the rice is tender, seasoning, of course with the in- 
evitable cayenne pepper. 

Rice takes the place of potatoes in the West Indies, and it 
makes a variety of appetizing dishes with the accompaniment 
of tomatoes, curry, gravy etc. 

After many unsuccessful attempf at boiling it properly, or 
so that every grain will stand alone, I hit upon the device of 
pouring it, after it had boiled twenty minutes, into a colan- 
der, then filling the saucepan with water, and putting the 
colander over it, leaving the rice to steam dry, instead of 
burning as had been my former experience on several occa- 
sions, taking care to use a silver fork in dishing it. 

--Mrs. Edward A, Perpaill. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, whith do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom. 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


MAPLE CARAMEL CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If Mrs. B. S. from Chicago will try the following recipe, I am 
sure she will pronounce it a delicious cake: 

MAPLE CARAMEL CAKE.—One cupful of sugar, one half cupful of 
butter, one and a half cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, whites of four eggs. Inside, one cupful 
of sweet cream, one and a half cupfuls of maple sugar (light brown sugar 
does nicely), one tablespoonful of butter. Boil sugar, cream and butter 
together for forty minutes and spread between layers and on top. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Mrs. S. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I send my recipe for strawberry shortcake, one of your sub- 
scribers requesting recipes. Make a puff paste with one cupful of 
butter, cold and hard, one cupful of lard, one cupful of cold water 
and four and one-half cupfuls of flour. Rub the lard into the flour 
as you would for any paste. Cut the butter up in small pieces; 
throw in and mix with a knife. Roll out and bake in two oblong 
tins. Serve on an oblong dish with strawberries between the 
layers, sprinkled heavily with powdered sugar, and strawberries on 
top also sprinkled with sugar. Whip a pint of sweetened cream to 
a stiff froth and put over the cake and around the sides. You will 
find this dish as attractive to the eye as it is pleasant to the taste, 

FRANKFORT, Ky. Mrs. H. H. W. 


PICKLED WALNUTS AND PICKLED CUCUMBERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I enclose the recipe for pickling walnuts, asked for by M. C. B,, 
and also one for preserving cucumbers, if it will be of use to you; 


PICKLED WALNUTS.— Walnuts, to be pickled of an olive color, must 
be managed thus: Having gathered your walnuts with the shell not too 
hard, put them in strong ale allegar (cr sour beer) and tie them down 
under a bladder and paper to keep out the air. Let them stand several 
months, then take them out and make for them a pickle of the allegar. 
To every quart, put half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the same of long 
pepper, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the same of cloves, a head of gar- 
lic and a little salt. Boil altogether five or six minutes, and then pour 
upon your walnuts. Allow it to get cold, boil it again three times, each 
time letting it get cold, and pour over the walnuts again. Then tie them 
down with bladder and paper over the jar, and if the allegar was good, 
they will keep for several years without changing color or growing soft. 
You can make very good catchup of the allegar that comes from the 
walnuts, by adding one pound of anchovies, an ounce of cloves and long 
and black peppers, a head of garlic, half pound of salt to every gallon of 
allegar. Boil till it is half reduced and skim well. Then bottle for use, 
and it will keep a great while. To pickle them green, make use of the 
large double or French walnuts, gathered before the shells are hard, 
Wrap them singly in vine leaves; put a few vine leaves in the bottom of 
your jar, and nearly fill with walnuts, each in a leaf. Take care they do 
not touch one another, and put a good many leaves over them. Then 
fill your jar with good allegar; cover them, that the air may not get in, 
and let them stand for three weeks. Then pour the allegar from them, 
put fresh leaves at the bottom of another jar, take out your walnuts and 
wrap them in fresh leaves as quickly as possible. Put them into the jar 
with plenty of leaves over them, and fill with white wine vinegar. Let 
them stand three weeks, pour off the vinegar, and wrap as before in 
fresh leaves, at top and bottom of jar. Take fresh white wine vinegar, 
put salt into it till it will bear an egg, and add mace, cloves, nutmeg and 
garlic. Boil about eight minutes, and then pour on your walnuts. Tie 
them closely with paper and bladder, and put them away for use. Be 
careful to keep them covered and if any are taken out, and some not 
used, do not return them to the jar, as you will spoil all the others. 

To KreEep CucumBErS.—Choose those that are smali, and not too old; 
put them in jars and pour overa brine as you do with French beans. 
When you use them, take the rind off and dress them as you would a 
fresh cucumber. To make the brine you must put two-thirds water, one 
third of vinegar; add several pounds of salt according to the quantity of 
brine you wish to make—a pound to three pints. Set it over the fire 
until the salt is melted; let it settle, and before you use it pour it off clear. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs. E. L. H. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


Fok THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


194.—UNFORGOTTEN HEROES. 

Memorial Day, as our modern sentimental fancy has named it, 
or Decoration Day, as it was first named by Congress and is still 
called in many sections of the country, is very near, and Goop 
HovusEKEEPING helps to sing lays of honor to the memory of the 
unforgotten heroes whose graves we strew with flowers and whose 
names and deeds are held in grateful memory. Much will be 
found on other pages, written by Goop HOUSEKEEPING singers. 
The muse of the Quiet Hours department presents the following 
charming lines, in which the names of some of the more prominent 
of the heroes of the war are expressed in cryptogram. Our puzzle- 
seekers will probably find it easy to read the names, of which there 
are so in all, and the answers should be given in their order and 
by number, and must be correctly spelled. The study will help to 
refresh the memory of the events we commemorate. 

For the first correct list of the names a Prize of Three Dollars 
will be given; and for the second correct list a Prize of Two Dol- 
lars. Precedence will be determined, as usual, by the day and 
hour indicated in the postmark on the letter inclosing the answer. 


UNFORGOTTEN HEROES. 


Since the fearful conflict ended, another year has passed ; 

Among the heroes laid at rest more names must now be classed, 

The names of those who bravely fought, their country’s fame to save, 
Beside their comrades now enrolled, rest in the silent grave. 

A retrospect now let us take since war’s fierce strife begun, 

When shot and shell such havoc made, far back in ’sixty-one. 

In “(Quiet Hours ”’ let memory dwell, that time may backward turn, 
While angry thoughts in angry hearts no longer fiercely burn. 


No North no South divided, let us honor those who fell 

And once again in halting verse the old, old story tell. 

Turn backward to Antietam where so many life resigned, 

And amid these hidden meanings, their names and honors find. 

A conjunction, and to wander, and the shining orb of day 

Names one, who, wounded at Glendale, held Southern hosts at bay. (1) 
An offshoot or division, plainly shows the name of one 

Who fell as day was ending, at the setting of the sun. (2) 


Take the possessive of a man, then add a battle-ground, 

And the name of one who fell while yet the day seemed lost, is found. (3) 
Again, the name of one that strong or downright signifies, 

And who, within a hero’s grave in dreamless slumber lies. (4) 

An obstruction, and a kind of earth, will give to us the name 

Of one whose errors should not keep from him a soldier’s fame. (5) 

Now buildings found upon a farm, can easily be read 

As one who on Antietam’s field was numbered with the dead. (6) 


The second battle of Bull Run—a sorry day for those 

Who fought and fell, but always with their faces to the foes; 

A pair of horses, young ones, a brigade commander names, 

Who was numbered with the killed or lost in one of Pope’s campaigns. (7) 
A vowel, and to study, a conjunction that denies— 

With thousands of his comrades, ’neath the greensward sleeping lies. (8) 
The bloody field of Gettysburg will ne’er forgotten be, 

Though centuries may onward roll, ’twill live in history. 


And here we find among the slain—all honor to their names— 
Each in the war’s sad history a place of honor claims. 

A story, and two-thirds of for, from Pennsylvania came, 

A well-known trade will just as well supply to us his name. (9) 

A useless plant one other names, who bravely fought and fell 

A victim to war’s rude alarms, who died ’mid shot and shell. (10) 
While fighting for the stars and bars, we find a precious stone, 
Who for the error he had made, did with his life atone. (r1) 


Three-masted ships, then add a vale, then we may clearly spell 
Another name of one who in that awful battle fell. (12) 

Then to equip, part of the head, add that which means a place 

And find the name of one who in their ranks then left a space. (13) 
The battle of the Wilderness counts up its horde of slain ; 

Full fourteen thousand lost their lives, but lost them not in vain. 
All day the storm of battle o’er the plain and valley swept, 

All night the stars in heaven o’er the slain sad vigil kept. 


Some parts of ammunition find, and merit to them add— 

The name thus formed is that of one who gave that which he had 
Of wealth and civic honors, all that men hold best and bright, 

He gave them all in fighting for his country and the right. (14) 

A coarse grass, with part of a lamp united will express 

The name of one who also fell within the Wilderness. (15) 

A stick or cane first find, then add a shallow piece of water 

And find the name of one who fell amid this scene of slaughter. (16) 


The mist which o’er the battle hung, adds one more to the list, 

Who when the roll again was called, was reckoned ’mong the missed. (17) 
A guard before an army names another, who, that day 

Came to his death while fighting ’gainst the blue, and with the gray. (18) 
A Southern plant then follows as the name of one most true, 

Who fell, not fighting with the gray, but nobly with the blue. (19) 

Then night closed slowly round them—night so holy and so calm, 

And the moonbeams quelled the tumult, like the sound of prayer or psalm. 


Stone River claimed its victims ; at this gathering of the clans 
The Northern troops commanded were by gallant Rosecrans. 

A small, fleet-footed animal, a circle, and a weight, 

Will give the name of one who there met an untimely fate. (20) 

A legal deed, and certain plants, will, if correctly blended, 

Name us another, who that day his life in battle ended. (21) 
Refreshing showers will form the name of one the South then lost, 
Dying as the wave of battle, like the ocean, fiercely tossed. (22) 


Turn to another page of this sad history and find 

A name which deeds of valor never fails to call to mind. 

A luscious pear expresses it, and at Port Hudson’s fight, 

The only mounted man was he, they say, for miles in sight. (23) 

A measure (plural), and true merit, name a hero brave, 

One of the first to give his life, his country he might save. 

Sudden death had touched him gently, he lay as if in sleep, 

’Twas a sleep that knows no waking—a slumber, calm and deep. (24) 


Part of a chain, and forward, form a name revered by all,— 
The hand of an assassin caused this mighty man to fall, (25) 
The nation wept as it did not until in after years, 

A name that signifies to give, again called forth its tears. (26) 
Half of a garret, added to a tract or piece of land 

Gives us another stricken by a coward’s brutal hand. (27) 
Another who outlived the war was well-beloved by all ; 

A wine and a boy’s nickname, doth this hero’s name recall. (28) 


At Harper’s Ferry, even when a flag of truce was shown, 

Fell one whose name by distance, is most easily made known, (29) 
We call to mind the name of one who fought a valiant fight ; 

To catch, and then do wrong, will best express his name aright. (30) 
Fair Oaks, another battle field, adds to the list of dead 

Who, by their brave commanders, on to victory were led. 

Among the host who wore the gray, was one who gave his life— 

A sacrifice to war’s demands, to war’s unhallowed strife ; 


Not heavy, and a measure plainly brings his name to sight, 

He died for a mistaken cause, though he believed it right. (31) 

A cover for the head of man, with heavy weight combined, 

Names one who for the stars and bars, his hopes in life resigned. (32) 
An inlet of the sea, first seek, with meadow land combined, 

A gallant Northern officer will quickly call to mind. (33) 

Find drive or thrust and then a body of salt water add, 

Complete you have a hero’s death, as sudden ’twas as sad. (34) 


Another gallant officer whose name can best be told 

By waving grain, a mongrel dog (a kind not overbold). (35) 
Another name this brings to mind, a hero of some note, * 
Best find it thinking of the man who wears a dusty coat. (36) 
At Petersburg a soldier fell who served for years with glory, 
To mingle, signifies his name, and history tells his story. (37) 
Cold Harbor added to the list of our historic dead, 

One name is represented by a carrier ’tis said. (38) 


Another Colonel from New York’s well represented State, 

His name is shown by what all printers over all things hate. (39) 
At Cedar Creek the loss was great, among them find one name, 
To offer, and not sick, combined, will form for you the same. (40) 
A name that long will honored be throughout our fertile land, 

Its owner led to victory a noble little band. 

Take half of custom ; of a term take part, then will appear 

A man of noble courage, one without a thought of fear. (41) 


Sabine Cross roads, secluded spot, adds two names to the roll ; 
Five-sevenths of a forward move names one who passed the goal. (42) 
The other name is but a film across the hero’s eyes 

As his comrades stand beside him helpless, watch him as he dies. (43) 
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Port Iludson was another scene of carnage and fierce strife 

That showed the trifling value often placed on human life. 

A portion of the raiment worn by monks, in plural form, 

Names one of courage high and grand, of friendship true and warm. (44) 


Not far away another fell, distress will well imply 

His name, so said his comrades as they sadly watched him die. (45) 
At Pittsburg Landing fell a man his country ill could spare, 

A fence discover, add a card, his name discover there. (46) 

At Gainesville fell a hero, a noble father’s son ; 

A membrane, and to move, combined will form the name of one 

So woven into history ’twill not forgotten be 

So long as floats our banner o’er the brave and o’er the free. (47) 


An interjection of contempt the name will quickly tell 

Who ’mid a shower of hand grenades, for right and freedom fell. (48) 
A money drawer, lodge of a beast, correctly placed, will yield 

The name of one who met his death upon Chantilly’s field. (49) 

A motion of the water tells the name of one who laid 

His life down for his country, leading on a brave brigade. (50) 

And slowly passed the golden hours of that bright August day 
While on that field of carnage all the dead unburied lay. 


Of this half hundred we have culled from war’s historic pages, 

Are names to not forgotten be in ages after ages, 

While some less widely known, who died, unheralded by fame, 

Yet stand enrolled upon the list of heroes all the same. 

For aching hearts yearned for them in that hour of sorest need 
Though they felt that death was holy, and it sanctified the deed. 

And if they wore the blue or gray, they fought as they deemed best, 
They nobly fought, they gave their lives,—we leave them to their rest. 


195.—-WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 
QUEER QUESTIONS IN WorD-BUILDING FOR OuR QUICK- 
WITTED QUIZZERS. 
Question No. 1. 

In pronouncing the names of some letters of the alphabet we 
pronounce words. For instance, / is a word alone, and in pro- 
nouncing C we have see and sea. How many and what letters 
represent words when thus pronounced sémg/y,‘and what are the 


words so represented ? 
Question No. 2. 


By combining /wo or more letters of the alphabet and pronounc- 
ing their names, the sound of words may be produced in a sort of 
phonetic pronunciation, each letter standing for a syllable. For 
example, the letters A 7, thus pronounced, produce Katy. How 
many and what words can be thus expressed by pronouncing the 
names of ¢wo or more letters, one at a time, in succession ? 

Question No. 3. 

By combining the words resulting from the study of Questions 
No.1 and No.2, sentences may be formed. Forexample,/C A 7 
—J/ see Katy. How many of these words can be introduced into a 
single sentence, using no words except those so produced ? 

Question No. 4. 

Take all the letters found to represent words in the study of 
Question No.1 and all the letters used in the regu/ar spelling of 
the words they represent, and see how many words can be sfelled 
with these letters, using only the letters so found. For example, 
C, sea, see gives one ¢, two s’s, one @ and three e’s. How many 
words can be spelled with the letters so found in the solution of 
Question No. 1, using no letter more times than it is found in all 
the answers to No, 1, and leaving none of the letters unused ? 

Question No. 5. 

Following the plan prescribed in Question No. 4, into how few 

words can you introduce the letters, leaving none of them unused ? 


Rules. 

Webster’s Dictionary to be authority. 

No proper names, nicknames, abbreviations nor obsolete words 
to be used as answers, except that in Questions No. 2 and No. 3 
names may be admitted. 

Words alike in spelling count as different words if defined and 
pronounced differently, and words alike in meaning or of the same 
pronunciation count as different words if spelled differently ; but a 
word cannot be reckoned as more than one word on different 
meanings alone. 

In forming words under Question No. 2, the letters may be used 
as often and as many times as may be required. 

In forming sentences under Question No. 3, any word admissible 


may be used more than once in the sentence, if needed; but no 
word will be counted more than once in awarding the prize. 

Great pains must be taken ta write every word and letter in your 
answers very plainly, so that there can be no doubt as to what is 
intended. 

All answers must be mailed on or before Saturday June 8, 1889, 
at 6 p.m., as indicated by the postmark of the letter inclosing 
them. On that date the lists will be closed and the prizes awarded. 


Prize No. 1. 

To the person finding the largest number of letters and words 
under Question No. 1—Catherine Owen's “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 
Prize No. 2. 

To the person finding the largest number of words under Ques- 


tion No. 2—$2. 
Prize No. 3. 


To the person introducing the largest number of words into a 
single sentence under Question No. 3—$z. 
Prize No. 4. 
To the person finding the largest number of words under Ques- 
tion No. 4—Any bound volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Prize No. 5. 
To the person introducing all the letters into the smallest num- 
ber of words under Question No. 5s—One year’s subscription to 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A Grand Prize. 


To the person winning the largest number of prizes in this 
Word-Building Contest,—$2. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HousrKEEPING No. 104.) 


185.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


8. St. John, 

g. Franklin, 

10. Webster, 

11. Clay, 

12. Burr, 

13. Marshall Saxe. 


Answers.—1. Sherman, 
2. Winfield Scott, 
3. De Soto, 
4. John Knox, 
5. Bolingbroke, 
6. Prince of Orange, 
7. Guy Fawkes, 


186.—ENIGMA. 
Answer—Maple Sugar. 


187.—** PI” TO BE SORTED.” 
Answer—Put money in thy purse. 
188.—HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 

Answer—1. M L, Martin Luther. 5. V, Victoria. 

2. C D, Charles Dickens. 6. I, Isaiah. 

3. X, Xanthippe. 7. C, Charlemagne. 

4. X, Xerxes. 
MDCCLXXVI—1776. 


189.—DIAMOND. 
Answer— 


190.—GEOGRAPHICAL SKELETONS. 


Answers—1. Lima. 2. Nile. 3. Canada. 4. Geneva. 5. Hel- 


ena. 6. Lebanon. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

“M. G.C.,” Brooklyn, N. Y., properly re-unites the disjointed 
parts of the “ Geographical Skeletons ” (No. 190), but partially fails 
in forming the “ Diamond ” (No. 189), as it reads only to the right, 
when it should also read down. The words of this Diamond are, 
however, correct renderings of the definition-layout of the prospec- 
tive Diamond as published. “ M. G. C.’s” Diamond is published 
above in connection with the correct answer. Never mind if the 
answers do not all agree ; diversity has its educational influence. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., MAY 25, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HovuSsrKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrkkEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


“SOCIETY.” 

There is probably no one word of the English language more 
used and worse abused, more often misquoted and misunderstood, 
than that of “ Society.” The popular acceptation and meaning of 
the term is that of fashionable frivolity, an indiscriminate inter- 
mingling of sets, sects, cliques and circles. The true definition 
and meaning of society, on the contrary, is the mechanical manipu- 
lation of social life and well-being. All else of whatever name or 
kind, is false and only a fleeting show. We too often hear of “ good 
society” and “ bad society” and an analysis of the elements that 
go to make up such imaginary departments of life and living shows 
that what there may be either good or bad in such formations 
should be charged to the individual lives of each one of the mem- 
bers of such society. 

We hear of the society of the “upper ten ;” of the “ well-to-do; ” 
and of the “masses.” Club life, secret societies, church sociables 
and neighborhood gatherings all have their uses and abuses and 
find shelter under the broad wing of the magic word “ society.” 
To secure a front seat in many of these charmed circles, depriva- 
tion, humiliation and even suffering is often endured. 

The society of wealth has its votaries; of dress its admirers; of 
condition its followers; of place and power its self-seekers; of 
personal notoriety brazen trumpet-toned public announcement; of 
culture, intelligence and personal worth, a limited and slow follow- 
ing. Amongall these zrades and conditions, caste and countings, of 
so called “ Society,” the one real redeeming feature of social life is 
in danger of being buried from sight, as the hurrying world passes 
by, in its eager strife to keep up with the procession of notable 
persons and things; that of the Society of the Home. Here lies 
the foundation of all true society and here only may the great 


social problem of humanity looking to the highest elevation and 
betterment of the human race, be satisfactorily solved. 

One dictionary definition of the word society is “ Companion- 
ship,” “ Fellowship,” “ Company.” Good company is good fellow- 
ship and good companionship. Bad company, on the other hand, 
is bad fellowship and bad companionship. Companionship, fellow- 
ship and company may be of good form; may be clothed in fine 
linen; may sit on eminent seats; may be written high up on the 
scroll of fame; may occupy place and power; may be of loud 
mouthed professions, but if the combination hath nothing more, 
“there is yet one thing lacking "—the social feature that has its 
birth and being in the quiet circles of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
well-doing and being which has a prominent place in the social 
life of the Home. Etiquette and fashion may be of the first water; 
good form may be followed; position may be gained, but if with- 
out the foundation which pure Home Life alone builds, “ society ” 
is but a mockery and a sham. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

More insect pests. Bed-bugs and red ants are not usually 
thought of in the same connection, but Prof. Riley shows their 
relations to each other, and tells how to get rid of them both. 

Jean Gray’s suggestions as to “Table Linen for Wedding 
Presents,” come betimes for the season of roses and bridal veils. 

“The Home Garden” is as mucha part of the home, where 
there is one, as the parlor or the kitchen. The suggestions of an 
amateur in regard to the special culture of fine strawberries are 
drawn from experience and may lead some strawberry-lovers to 
a new appreciation of the possibilities of this noble frvit. 

“ A Grown-up Boy” gives some information about one of the 
richest resources of childhood’s pleasure in “ A Bag of Nuts.” 

The motherly-looking old hen on Page 32, with her brood about 
her apparently wondering what they are here for, excite curiosity 
to learn the answer to the question, which follows in the First 
Prize Paper on “Hens and Chickens,” by Annie Wade. The 
little white chicks may have but a feeble notion of the uses to 
which they will come, but the writer of the paper has a very dis- 
tinct idea on the subject which she conveys in interesting and per- 
spicuous language, together with a copious list of those uses, 
adapted to the requirements of Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers. 
People who have sick ones to care for will like the hints fur- 
nished by Nelly Browne on bed shoes and noiseless slippers. 

In the fourth paper on “Table Etiquette,’ Mrs. Munroe 
attacks the hard question what to do with the children at the table. 
Her suggestions are excellent, and should be treasured along with 
all other wisdom that helps in the training up of a child in the 
way he should go. 

Mary Sweet Potter pleads for kindness to domestic animals. 
Do parents realize how important to the character of a child is the 
right training in this respect ? 

“ A Country Parson” rises again to make some sensible remarks 
about how a man may lighten his wife’s burdens by “Tending 
Baby ”"—when he knows how. 

Harriett Esterly Weston points out a pleasant way to practice 
art and produce pictures for home adornment and enjoyment. 
Florence Bachelder outlines a plan for a “ Conversation Bee.” 
Novel West India notions are described by Mrs. Edward A. 
Perpall. 

More Prize Puzzles. Two of them, both new and enjoyable. 
There is room for everybody around our table. Don’t be 


bashful about taking your seat and helping yourself. 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. 

This story by Mary Catherine Lee is exceedingly pleasant read- 
ing and is one of the most charming stories that have been put in 
covers for many months. It furnishes incidentally an instructive 
and interesting picture of some of the ways of life among the 
Quaker folk, but this, though a very attractive feature is by no 
means the most attractive one. The author brings her characters 
into strong life likeness and betrays so warma sympathy with their 
separate individual fortunes, which she relates in so simple yet so 
engaging a style, that the reader’s interest is enlisted at once, and 
he follows the movements of the people in the book as if they were 
his own kith and kin, impatient of their misfortunes and happy in 
theirjoys. Such plotas there is is very slender and the little mystery 
is very transparent to the reader long before the story develops its 
solution. It hinges on the wreck of aship off Nantucket and the 
rescue of two children in consequence of which their identities be- 
come mixed. The development is faulty inasmuch as the reader 
who desires to trace the origin of “ Rollo,” the boy who becomes 
the hero of the story, finds it much obscured .by the author’s 
method of explaining it. But the story is scarcely marred by this, 
and its charm nowhere grows dull till the last page is turned. 
There are marks of real genius here and there, especially in the 
conversations, which betray the author’s sympathetic understanding 
of various phases of human nature. The merit of the story lies in 
its details, the construction as a whole giving evidence of a hand 
accustomed rather to short stories than to novel-writing. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Brave Battle.” 

This is the title of a book partly written and partly edited by 
Lucia E. F. Kimball, which is a little out of the ordinary run of 
books with a serious purpose. Part of it is devoted to an auto- 
biography, under a fictitious name, of a prominent business man 
of Chicago, recently president ot the Board of Trade, and a candi- 
date for governor on the prohibitory ticket. How he made his way 
from poverty and ignorance to his present position and success is 
related in a way to excite the emulation of boys in similar circum- 
stances, and the story conveys incidentally a most effective tem- 
perance lesson. His wife has been one of the leaders of the work 
of building up the Women’s Christian Temperance Union asa 
temperance agency, and a large share of the book is occupied with 
her work. These two persons have been great workers for the 
good of their fellows, and this record of their lives so attractively 
presented, should have a good influence. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price $1. 

Mind and Matter. 

“ Glimpses of Great Fields,” by Rev. J. A. Hall, is an extremely 
interesting and forcible arrangement of the arguments for the ex- 
istence of a personal creator, of mind, of life independent of matter 
and of a spiritual body, derived from the advanced knowledge and 
thought of the age. The chapters are on “Force,” “ Mind,” 
“Life,” “The Brain” and ‘The Spiritual Body.” Mr. Hall’s 
arguments are sometimes unsatisfactory even to one who is con- 
vinced of the soundness of his conclusions, from his disposition 
to attach too great demonstrative value to probabilities and pos- 
sibilities, but the intelligent reader will obtain some profoundly in- 
spiring and stirring glimpses of great fields from them, and satis- 
faction as well in regard to some problems of life that may have 
troubled him. 

A German Novel. 

Readers who remember Marlitt’s novels and their imitations will 
have an idea what to expect in “ Gertrude’s Marriage,” a German 
novel by W. Heimburg, translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. It is very 
slight as to its plot, but is interesting and pleasing throughout, and 
some of the characters are drawn with admirable skill. Its inci- 
dents and pictures of home life are well handled, and there is oc- 
casionally a situation of considerable dramatic force. The theme 
is the mischief resulting from the unreasonableness of a young 
wife and the interference of a mother-in-law, and the moral is well 
enforced. The book is printed on fine heavy paper with wide 
margins and numerous Ives process illustrations. New York: 
Worthington Company. Paper, 75 cents. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

This little poem your correspondent, W. D. E. speaks of, I 
chanced to find in an old scrap-book in the attic the other day, and 
enclose. The bottom of the page was-torn across, so a few lines 
and the author’s name are missing. As the scrap book bears the 
date of 1854, probably the little skit went the rounds of the news- 
papers of that time. A. M. P. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. 

“ GENTILITY—AS SOME UNDERSTAND Ir. 
*Genteel it is to have soft hands, 
But not genteel to work on lands ; 
Genteel it is to lie in bed, 

But not genteel to earn your bread; 
Genteel it is to cringe and bow, 
But not genteel to sow or plow; 

* Genteel it is to play the beau, 
But not genteel to reap or mow; 
Genteel it is to keep a gig, 
But not genteel to hoe or dig; 
Genteel it is in trade to fail, 
But not genteel to swing a flail; 
Genteel it is to play a fool, 
But not genteel to keep a school ; 
Genteel it is to cheat your tailor, 
But not genteel to be a sailor ; 
Genteel it is to fight a duel, 
But not genteel to cut your fuel ; 
Genteel it is to eat rich cake, ; 
But not genteel to cook or bake; 
Genteel it is to have the blues, 
But not genteel to wear thick shoes ; 
Genteel it is to roll in wealth, 
But not genteel to have good health ; 
Genteel it is to ‘‘ cut ” a friend, 
But not genteel your clothes to mend ; 
Genteel it is to make a show, 
But not genteel poor folks to know; 
Genteel it is to go away, 
But not genteel at home to stay ; 
Genteel it is to smirk and smile, 
But not genteel to shun all guile ; 
Genteel it is to be a knave, 
But not genteel your cash to save; 
Genteel it is to make a bet, 
But not genteel to pay a debt; 
Genteel it is to play at dice, 
But not genteel to take advice ; 
Genteel it is to curse and swear, 
But not genteel old clothes to wear ; 
Genteel it is to know a lord, 
But not genteel to pay your board ; 
Genteel it is to skip and hop, 
But not genteel to keep a shop;’” 


RENOVATING OIL CLOTHS AND BUTTER-MAKING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have moved into a large, commodious country house, the 
home of my youth. The front hall is twelve feet wide and forty 
feet long, there is a large double door at each end, opening upona 
beautiful lawn, on both sides—consequently there is no back part 
of the house to open out on the generally inevitable rear yard, 
with its unsightly accompaniments. Now, upon this luxurious 
hall, there is an old-fashioned oil cloth in one piece, which has 
lain there for eighteen years without being removed and there is 
not a break in its smooth surface. For seven years the house has 
been vacant and the oil cloth looks dingy and dirty, scrubbing 
having very little effect in brightening the colors which can be 
seen through the dust which seems to have coated it. Would any 
of the readers advise, me to varnish it and tell me what kind of 
varnish to use or would it do to rub it with a mixture of oil, turpen- 
tine and wax? I am sure if it were treated to something of this 
description, the colors would shine again, as it is not a particle 
worn in any place and is without a scratch. This place is a farm 
of many acres and there are onit four good milch cows. I am 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


very much interested in making butter, but never have churned in 
my life before—I would be happy to hear from others as to the 
best way, the cleanest and the most profitable way also—to pro- 
ceed in my dairy business. M. 1. T. 
FLORISSANT, Mo. 


MORE ABOUT FISH. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Having lived all my life within sight of the Atlantic, I have been 
more or less subject to a salt water fish diet, a very different thing, 
by the way, from a “salt fish” diet, so my knowledge of it, so far 
as it goes, is eminently practical. It will perhaps surprise some of 
your inland readers to know that unless we have some “great, 
horrid man” to send directly to the wharves when the boats come 
in (they call everything a“ boat” that floats, from the wherry or 
dory, managed by two or three men, to the schooners that go long 
distances and carry from five men to twenty) and help himself from 
the cargo, which any one is welcome to do at an almost nominal 
price, nine-tenths of our so-called “fresh fish” come from Boston; 
Portland, or some great market center, packed in ice, and is any” 
where from two days old toten. These nine-tenths comprise all 
the large fish that are desirable, as well as the nicer small kinds, 
the other tenth being only clams, and such little “tinkers,” as they 
are called, as are too small to be worth the trouble or weight of ice 
necessary to pack them for transportation. The value of these 
last lies in their actual freshness and variety; but the packing of 
the others is so nicely done that it really signifies very little; so 
your inland readers, in large cities, at any rate, fare quite as well 
for “fresh fish ” as we seasiders. 

Your prize contributor gives the first rank apparently to cod and 
haddock, and 1 suppose on all accounts they deserve it, though 
some of the smaller fish are rather nicer. She seems to give cod 
rather the preference, though I never saw a real seasider who did 
not prefer the sweet, nutty flavor of haddock at the same or even 
higher price. For years after I began housekeeping for myself I 
supposed that was owing to the cook instead of to the fish, and 
tried in vain to penetrate the secret. As far as I know, too, had- 
dock is preferable to cod in not at any time being subject to the 
big white worms which seem to fill the flesh of cod in the summer, 
chiefly July and August, and are almost undistinguishable, and 
quite inseparable from it. The chief reason for choosing cod 
seems to me to be that they may be obtained so very much larger 
in size, and cut a larger and less bony slice for frying or baking. 

I quite agree with her in placing halibut near the top of the list, 
though I wish I could “ get a piece weighing four pounds and cost- 
ing from twenty to thirty cents,” in the Lenten season or any other 
season. She must mean that sum per pound, as we, within two 
hours ride of Cape Ann, the great halibut center, can never get it 
for less than fifteen to twenty-two cents a pound, and often it is not 
to he had at all. This makes it nearly as expensive as beefsteak, 
not cheap beefsteak either, but nice tender rump, such as we pre- 
fer to sirloin at the same price, and not really so satisfactory ex- 
cept for a change. 

On the subject of salt fish I have decided opinions; it awakens 
dismal recollections, and I have no desire to renew my acquaint- 
ance with it. When I was young, and lived in a town which shall 
be nameless, my father, a rigid old sea captain whose word was 
law, followed the fashion of zs father, and of the town, by decree- 
inga “salt fish dinner” oncea week. The dinner was as inevitable 
as the day all over the place. No one who “was anybody,” or who 
had a shadow of self-respect, would have deviated from the estab- 
lished custom, or indulged a child in the preposterous vagary of 
objecting to it. But I was,as a child (why not say “even as a 
child?” suggests my monitor), perverse and contrary even to the 
degree of hating that worthy and long established custom, with a 
fury that was as senseless as it was sincere. There was no reason 
why I should, it did not affect me unpleasantly in health or diges- 
tion; it was only my temper that suffered. So my mother, for the 
sake of peace, conspired against the authority of her lord and 
master, and hired me to eat such a morsel of the dainty as would 
escape criticism for the sum of two cents adinner. Bear in mind 
that two cents to a country child was, in those days, vast wealth, 
and,as we lived a mile froma store of any kind, there was no 


age. But my dislike overcame even my avarice, and I seized every 
excuse or opportunity to evade those salt fish dinners. It made 
me really unhappy all the rest of the week to remember the misery 
of the last, and anticipate the wretchedness of the next one. No 
doubt my worthy father felt that he was doing right in not en- 
couraging such perversity; the world moves, however, and people 
are more indulgert now to their childrens’ whims and fancies than 
they were in those days. 

As a rule, I think seasiders prefer what is called “corned” fish, 
that which has simply lain in salt twelve to twenty-four hours, to 
either smoked or regular “salt” fish. I have been told by an “an- 
cient mariner” never to buy a corned fish that hada pink tinge, 
as it signified that the fish had been out of water, before he was 
corned, longer than was good, either for him or for me. Also to 
keep fish nicely, not only salt it moderately, which keeps it firm as 
well as sweet, but pepper it as much as your taste will allow before 
putting it away, and put a lump of charcoal in the ice-chest with it; 
this will absorb the fishy smell and prevent its injuring any sensi- 
tive articles which may be near it. 

I am afraid good Mrs. Child’s recipe for chowder would hardly 
commend itself to the taste of a regular seasider, as it contains 
neither milk nor crackers, and the flavor must be pretty thoroughly 
disguised by the tomatoes. Should think it might be a nice way 
to cook bluefish, or some pretty strong fish, or canned fish. 

We have very little experience with fresh water fish. Probably 
the inland markets are better supplied with salt water fish than 
the seaside markets are with fresh water fish, except, perhaps, in 
very large cities; I suppose because salt water fish bear transpor- 
tation best. 

Now I shall watch anxiously for more papers, on the fish subject 
as well as others. The difference between theoretic and practical 
good housekeeping, which is to the experienced only amusing, 
must be to the uninitiated something appalling, but any “short 
cuts” in that direction are, even toa veteran like myself, always 
possible and always desirable E. L. S. 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HOouSsEKEEPING certainly stands in a high niche—having 


a little world of its own, and fills it admirably.—Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
News. 


If all the homes in the world were run on the recommendations 
and advice of GooD HOUSEKEEPING nothing more could be asked 
for the happiness of mankind.—New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


Goop HouUSEKEEPING has secured a circulation which shows 
that its merits and popularity are properly appreciated by the 
public. It should be found in every home which desires to mark 


time with the drum beat of progress.—A/bany (N. Y.) Evening 
Post. 


The Fortnightly visits of Goop HOUSEKEEPING prove as wel- 
come as ever to the busy or leisurely housekeeper. Its contents 
are bright and spicy as well as helpful in the kitchen, dining room, 
sleeping room and nursery, teaching how to make the home bright 
and attractive and life a pleasure.—Cape Ann Advertiser. 

This most enterprising and useful of magazines for home and 
family, well deserves the remarkable success with which it has 
been met. It has now become in many homes all over the land al- 
most a necessity, and the discontinuance of its Fortnightly visits 
would be considered by all the members of a family a great afflic- 
tion.—Presbyterian Banner. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is just what its name suggests—a journal 
for the home and fireside. It does not pretend to produce labored 
essays on abstruse questions, as some more pretentious magazines 
do, but confines itself usually to such reading as possesses the 
greatest interest to those who gather around the evening table 
when the duties of the day are done; for it is published in the 
interests of the Homes of the World. The literary productions are 
always of the best order, while the hints and suggestions regarding 
good housekeeping—those relating to the preparation of food, the 
care of the sick, the manufacture of home ornaments, etc., are 


reason why I should not have become a capitalist at a very early 


invaluable.—Canadian Manufacturer. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


OUR CHILDREN. 


‘1 looked at the happy children 


Who gathered around the hearth, 
So blithe they were, no children 
Could happier be on earth; 
With their merry plays, and their winsome 
ways, 
And the sound of their silvery mirth. 
Then I thought of those other children, 
So wizened, and hard, and bold, 
Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold; 
Not fresh as the dew, or the morning’s hue, 
But haggard, and lean, and old. 


But yet may they still, those children, 
Be taught to forget their pain; 

And gathered in arms that love them, 
Their laughter may come again; 

And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold book learning 
Those children’s hearts to move ; 
And the stony eye of the serpent 
Is death to the stricken dove ; 
’Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
And that angel’s name is love. 


For whatever the world may fancy, 
And whatever the wise men say 
Of our nineteenth century progress, 

Of a new and better way ; 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 


Now as in the olden day. 
—The Spectator. 


DOWN THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


The river of life, in its unceasing sweep, 
Floats our vessels of time to eternity’s shore, 
Bearing numberless treasures resistlessly on— 
Precious treasures which go to return never- 
more, 
Ah, how sparkling and winsome, how bright 
and how fair 
Its waters when first we set sail on its tide, 
And then how forbidding, how gloomy and 
dark, 
When our loves or our hopes on its bosom 
have died! 


How it flashes and gleams inthe suf of success! 
How it ripples ’neath prosperous breezes, the 
while, 
When fortune and favor drift idly about, 
Full many an hour and many a mile. 
Proud mountains are mirrored at times in its 
face, 
Broad meadows slope down to its banks on 
each shore, 
Where it drops into sluggishness, quiet and 
rest, 
Ere speeding away, to return nevermore. 


How graceful it sweeps on its silver-lined 
course ! 
How forceful it leaps adown rapid and rock, 
Where wreck and destruction lie thick on each 
hand— 
Hearts broken, lives lost in the fray and the 
shock! 
Then, again, placid waters unruffled and clear, 
Until rapids and falls come anew, by the 
way ; 
Now pleasure and ease, now joy and delight, 
Now sorrow and pain each in turn holding 
sway. 


This magical river rolls restlessly on, 
Its source but a miniature fountain of breath— 
Swelled to torrents full often with rainfalls of 
tears, ; 
As it speeds its way on to the River of Death; 
Afar from each other these rivers are set, 
And yet often found to run on side by side, 
TRe same pilgrims holding a.place on each 
stream, 
On one while they live—on one when they’ve 
died. 


This River of Life, with its myriad craft, 
Its numberless men and its measureless 
freight, 
Its million sails set for a mythical port, 
Rushes onward and on, to mysterious fate— 
To the River of Death, in its shadow and 
gloom, 
Remorselessly drinking our days, aye, our 
life ; 
We know of it, what ?—ah, tell if you may— 
Save that ’tis the end of all worldly-day 
strife. 


One ferryman only crosses the stream 
Where in silence all mortals go to but not fro, 
Where the River of Life joins the River of 
Death, 
And their waters are one in eternity’s flow; 
Down the River of Life—we speed to its end, 
All efforts to pause being futile and vain. 
Till the ferryman touches the shadowy vale, 
When we pass to new realms—but return not 


again. 
—Good Cheer. 


LIFE, LOVE, AND DEATH. 


, The life we know, our earth-born life, 
A wail of pain, to be a strife. 


The love we know, light for the way 
Through which we grope from night to day. 


The death we know, an unturned sod, 
The earth-life sleep, to wake with God. 


Baptized in tears of joy or pain, 
Life, love, and death, then life again. 
— Travelers’ Record. 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY. 


Here, Lord, upon this mount of grace, 
Where we with wonder see 

Thy glistening robes, thy shining face, 
How good it is to be! 

Here, Lord, abide; and we will build 
Three tents for Thee and Thine; 

And glory, which the temple filled, 
Shall ever round us shine. 


As Thou transfigured didst appear, 
Low at Thy feet we bowed ; 

And, with a great and trembling fear, 
We entered in the cloud. 

But now thy words our fear allay 
How well we know their tone ; 

O here we would forever stay, 
To see Thee, Lord alone! 


But no, Thou wilt not here abide ; 
For soon, with eager feet, 

Thou goest down the mountain side, 
Thy service to complete. 

Thy loved ones need delivering grace ; 
The suffering need Thy care; 

And for a lost and sinful race 
Thou hast a cross to bear. 


Not longer, then, will we here rest, 
But Thy disciples be ; 

And from this mount, with hearts refreshed 
We now will follow Thee. 


O help us by Thy grace within 
To bear the toil and heat; 
Thy poar to serve, the lost to win, 

And e’en our cross to meet! 


A higher mount we then shall climb, 
Led hither by Thy grace. 

Where in its majesty sublime 
Forever shines Thy face. 

Not in the tents that we prepare 
Can dwell that radiance bright, 

But in that sunless city where 
Thy glory is the light! 


—Christian Intelligencer. 4 


MAKE CHILDHOOD SWEET. 


Wait not till the little hands are at rest 
Ere you fill them full of flowers; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 
To make sweet the last sad hours; 
But while in the busy household-band 
Your darlings still need your guiding hand, 
Oh, fill their lives with sweetness ! 


Wait not till the little hearts are still 
For the loving look or praise ; 
But while you gently chide a fault, 
The good deed kindly praise. 
The word you would speak beside the bier 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear ; 
O fill young lives with sweetness ! 


Ah, what are kisses on cold-clay lips 
To the rosy mouth we press, 

When our wee one flies to her mother’s armg 
For love’s tenderest caress! 

Let never a worldly babble keep 

Your heart from the joy each day should 

reap, 

Circling young lives with sweetness. 


Give thanks, each morn, for the sturdy boys 
Give thanks for the fairy girls; 

With a dower of wealth like this at home 
Would you rifle the earth for pearls? 

Wait not for Death to gem Love’s crown, 

But daily shower life’s blessings down, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


Remember the homes where the light hag 
fled, 
Where the rose has faded away ; 
And the love that glows in youthful hearts, 
O cherish it while you may! 
And make your home a garden of flowers, 
Where joy shall bloom through childhood§ 
hours, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


—Unidentified. 


LITTLE COAT.” 


* Here’s the little coat—but oh! 

Where is he we’ve censured so; 

Don’t you hear us calling dear, 

Back—come back and never fear ; 

You may wander where you will, 

Over orchard, field or hill, 

You may kill the birds, or do 

Anything that pleases you! 

Ah! this empty coat of his, 

Every tatter worth a kiss ; 

Every stain as pure instead 

As the white stars over head,” 

“* And the pockets—homes were they 

Of the little hands that play 

Now no more—but absent, thus 
Beckon us.” 


—James Whitcomb Riley 
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